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Field Offices and Export Control 


Day after day specialists in the De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices 
are concerned with problems relating to 
export controls and other international 
trade matters. . 


To help them answer exporters’ 
queries on export controls efficiently, 


OIT in Washington sends the Field Of- 
fices advance copies of all regulations, 
together with interpretive material. 

In addition to such formal published 
material as Current Export Bulletins, 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule, the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, and other 
OIT publications, they receive informal, 
interoffice “field circulars” containing 
other pertinent material on the develop- 
ments, trends, and outlook in export 
controls, as well as comprehensive 
explanations of especially important 
licensing problems on particular 
commodities. 

With this background of official in- 
formation, coupled with a first-hand 
knowledge of the export. situation in a 
specific locality, the Field Offices are 
able to give maximum service to the 
exporter who asks for an explanation 
and interpretation of export-control 
regulations. 


Emergency Cases Get Speedy Action 


If an emergency has arisen, and an 
exporter needs fast action on an export 
license application, he can get it by 
calling on the nearest. Field Office for 
help. 

Although OIT has facilities for speedy 
action on export-license applications 
under certain emergency conditions, it 
tries to reduce special handling, or 
“hand processing,” of applications to a 
minimum. To hand process an applica- 
tion requires four or five times as 
much clerical work and costs about 
eight times as much as to handle it in 
routine fashion. If every request for 
hand processing were granted, it would 
harm rather than help exporters, since 
established operational functions would 
be completely disrupted. 

There have been established certain 
criteria against which each request for 
hand processing is evaluated to deter- 
mine whether a réal emergency is 


involved. Some examples of what are 
considered bona fide emergencies are: 
Shipment to a destination normally 
served by sailings not more frequent 
than once a month; shipments of com- 
modities subject to rapid deterioration; 
and shipments of materials to U. S. 
agencies abroad. 


Some Amendments May Be Made 


Certain types of amendments to ex- 
port licenses are permitted to be made 
by the following Field Offices: Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, El Paso, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Mobile, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Oreg.), San Francisco, Savannah, 
and Seattle. This is an additional serv- 
ice available-for exporters located in or 
near these cities. 

A recent analysis of amendments to 
export licenses, issued by OIT in Wash- 
ington, reveals that approximately 50 
percent of these amendments could have 
been handled by these Field Offices. 

The types of amendments upon which 
these offices may act are: 


@ Amendment of expiration date (ex- 
tension for a total of 180 days, but not 
more than 90 days at a time). 

@ Amendment of dollar value shown 
on license (within specified limits). 

@® Amendment of quantity shown on 
license (within specified limits). 


®@ Correction of certain obvious errors. 
@ Amendment of licensee’s address. 


Field Offices can provide specific in- 
formation on world-trade matters other 
than ’ export controls. They receive 
published material and interoffice ex- 
planatory material on all phases of 
international trade not only from OIT, 
but also-from the Bureau of the Census 
and other agencies in the Department 
of Commerce and the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

Information and assistance are readily 
available on such subjects as markets 
for U. S. goods abroad, foreign import 
regulations and business conditions in 
foreign countries. If they do not have 
the necessary information, they know 
how and where to get it—fast. 

The field offices are available to help 
you—use them! 
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Sea salt produced 


in Costa Rica 








totaled 5,000,000 pounds in 1952, about 


58 percent below normal output. The 
Ministry of Economy and Finance at- 
tributes the decrease to overproduction 
in 1950 and 1951, which discouraged 
small producers from operating in 1952, 
Sulfur production was negligible, 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Agricultural Sulfur 
Export Quota Set 


A second-quarter 1953 export quota 
of 30,000,000 pounds (sulfur content) of 
agricultural sulfur and an “open-end” 
quota for sulfur formulations have been 
established, the Office of International 
Trade has announced. 


Under an open-end quota, no quanti- 
tative limit on exports is set, but ex- 


_ ports are controlled on the basis of 


licensing criteria designed to safeguard 
the national security, 

The first-quarter quota totaled 41,- 
000,000 pounds (sulfur content) for 
both agricultural sulfur and sulfur form- 
ulations containing 20 percent or more 
sulfur. 

OIT noted that the International 
Materials Conference has discontinued 
its allocation of sulfur, and the general 
supr'y situation for sulfur is favorable. 
For these reasons it was possible to 
establish the open-end quota for sul- 
fur formulations and the comparatively 
liberal quota for agricultural sulfur. 


Licenses Needed for Used 
Military Textile Items 


In a recent letter to the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
the Office of International Trade point- 
ed out that some shipments of used, 
rejected, or surplus military textile 
articles, which require a validated ex- 
port license, have been misdescribed on 
shipping documents as cotton or wool 
rags, eligible for export under general 
license GRO. 

“Misclassification or misdescription of 
merchandise which results in circum- 
vention of export controls constitutes a 
serious violation of export control reg- 
ulations,” the letter said. Failure on the 
part of some exporters to comply with 
these regulations has resulted in seizure 
of the goods by Collectors of Customs 
and in compliance proceedings by OIT. 

The letter suggested that prior to 
the preparation of export control docu- 
ments, shippers who are not already 
familiar with export regulations should 
consult the Schedule B Statistical Clas- 
Sification of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
modities, issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, and OIT’s Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule to determine the correct 
Classification and description of the 
commodities being shipped and whether 
a validated license is required. 


The letter also pointed out that ex- 
portation of any military apparel or 
equipment item on the Positive List 
requires a validated license regardless 
of whether the item is intermingled 
with other commodities which are eli- 


gible for export under general license 
GRO, 
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U. S. Agrees To Export More 
Wheat Under International Pact 


‘In negotiations completed April 13, 1953, the United States has 
agreed, subject to Senate ratification, to the renewal for a 3-year period 
of the International Wheat Agreement. The period covered is from 


August 1, 1953, to July 31, 1956. 
By the terms of the proposed 
be committed to deliver, if called upon 


to do so, 270,174,615 bushels of wheat 


at the maximum price of $2.05 a bushel 
and the importing countries will be 
obligated to buy upon demand at a 
minimum price of $1.55 a bushel. The 
U. S. commitment in the current agree- 
ment is 253,000,000 bushels, the maxi- 
mum price being $1.80 a bushel and the 
minimum price averaging $1.30. 

The increase in the U. S. commitment 
in the proposed agreement—approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 bushels—results from 
voluntary decreases in the quantities 
offered by Australia and France, which 
the United States and Canada have 
agreed to make up. In addition, upward 
adjustments were made in the quotas 
for flour-importing countries. 


The quantities to which the proposed 
agreement commits exporting and im- 
porting countries are as follows: 


Guaranteed Sales 
























































: Bushels for each 
Exporting country crop year 
Australia 75,000,000 
Canada 250,000,000 
France _......... 367,437 
United States 270,174,615 

Total 595,542,052 
Guaranteed Purchases 

; Bushels for each 
Importing country crop year 
Austria 9,185,927 
Belgium 22,597,382 
Bolivia 3,490,652 
Brazil ~ 13,227,736 
Ceylon. ......... 9,369,646 
Costa Rica 1,286,030 
a 7,422,229 
Fa 1,837,185 
Dominican Republic ...:.........cccseeserereseeee 955,336 
Ecuador ..... 1,286,030 
ES 14,697,484 
og RET tS 734,874 
Germany 65,115,565 

Controls on International Trade 9 
Doing Business Abroad.............. 31 
Economic Conditions Abroad.... 6 
Fairs and Exhibitions.................. 20 
News by Commodities.............. 21 
Transport and Communications 29 
U. S. Government Actions........ 3 
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agreement, the United States will 
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Importing country 



















































































crop year 
Greece 12,860,299 
Guatemala - 918,593 
Haiti ....... 1,653,467 
Honduras Republic .......cccccccccccseveveeee * 551,156 
Iceland 404,181 
India 65,115,566 
Indonesia 5,217,607 
Ireland 10,104,520 
Israel 7,899,898 
Italy 31,232,154 
Japan 36,743,710 
Lebanon 2,755,778 
Liberia 73,487 
Mexico ...... 15,248,640 
Netherlands _.......... 24,802,004 
New Zealand 5,878,994 
Nicaragua 367,437 
Norway 8,451,053 
Panama 734,874 
eru ...... 6,797,586 
Philippines 8,671,615 
Portugal .... 6,430,149 
Saudi Arabia 2,204, 
Spain .......... 5,327,838 
Sweden ...... 918,593 
Switzerland 7,399,898 
Union of South Africa ........cccccecececeee 11,757,987 
United Kingdom 177,067,939 
Venezuela 6,246,431 
Total, 42 countries ........ccescere 595,542,052 


ment, exporting countries will be re- 
quired to supply the wheat committed 
at the maximum price of $2.05 a bushel, 
upon demand made to the International 
Wheat Council by importing countries. 
Likewise, the importing countries will 
be obligated to buy their agreed quan- 
tities at the minimum price of $1.55 
a bushel upon a formal offer by ex- 
porters. Otherwise, sales are on a vol- 


untary basis subject to negotiations be- 
tween buyer and. seller. 


Ratification Required . 

The current status of the proposed 
agreement is that it has been recom- 
mended by the International Wheat 
Council to participating countries for 
ratification. 

The United States, with 17 other 
countries, signed the agreement as soon 
as it was open for signature. The United 
Kingdom, at the time of the initial 
signing, reserved its position, holding 
out for a $2 maximum. However, sub- 
sequently the United Kingdom indicated 
that it will not become a party to the 
new agreement, 

If the United Kingdom and any other 
countries fail to sign and ratify, there 
will be corresponding adjustments in 
the agreement quantities. In the case of 
the United Kingdom, it would mean an 
import withdrawal of some 177,000,000 


(Continued on Page &) 
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More Cattle-Hide Parts but Fewer — Japan, Spain Granted 
Hides, Skins Licensed for Export 


More cattle-hide parts but fewer cattle hides and calf and kip 
skins were licensed for export in the first quarter of 1953 than in the 
fourth quarter of 1952, the Office of International Trade has announced. 

In the fourth quarter, 383,278 wet cattle hides, 113,667 wet calf- 
skins, 222,274 wet kipskins, and 3,268,721 pounds of cattle-hide parts 


were licensed for export. In the first 
quarter, amounts licensed for export 
totaled 338,156 wet cattle hides, a de- 
crease of 12 percent; 89,330 wet calf- 
skins, a decrease of 21 percent; 156,210 
wet kipskins, a decrease of 30 percent; 
and 4,122,046 pounds of cattle-hide 
parts, an increase of 26 percent. 

OIT said that in both quarters, all 
applications which were in order were 
granted in full. These commodities are 
licensed under an “open-end” quota; no 
quantitative ceiling is set, but exports 
are controlled on the basis of licensing 


Table 1.—Licenses Issued for Bovine 
Hides and Skins by Major Countries 
of Destination, Fourth Quarter 1952 
and First Quarter 1953‘ 

Fourth 


Quarter 
1952 


First 
Quarter 
1953 


Commodity and country 


wet (pieces): 


Cattle hides, 
Japan 282,976 241,551 


























32,950 10,925 
17,495 15,025 
10,325 22,230 
Belgium 6,190 1,800 
Peru wae a 6, 100 
Cuba. ......... 4,100 5,900 
Mexi 3,431 6,865 
United Kingdom .. 5,585 7,350 
SES tet Ire, 1,400 17,600 
Other countries .............. 12,176 8,760 
SN Dicccnestacrtiabetenienttions 883,278 338,156 
Calfskins, wet (pieces) 
ND ° ccccodadihteccmicpincabieeectagtilinas 61,939 42,580 
SET) do sctebbiianiliboes 27,080 37,300 
West Germany 12,200 7,700 
Yugoslavia ...... SS he GR 
Greece 20... cece | Be rn 
Belgium .............. iain 2,200 ale 
Other countries ...............00 2,868 1,750 
EP NCS A 89,330 
Ki eg wet R Spbeesad: 

- : seme 190,454 148,287 
Net an sieeainadl 6,835 98 
West Germany 5,300 300 
Other countries ... 2,385 1,200 

ER aE aie 222,274 156,210 















West Germany 800 03 
Belgium J 
GFCBCO  oocseseccniese0 ,000 334 
United Kingdom .- ote .150 126,000 
Yugoslavia ......... - 18,000 109,000 
TL: <ttentntineegenn tr 224,800 
Other countries . 14,153 44,399 
, | .. 8,268,721 4,122,046 


4 Quantities of these commodities originally 
licensed to one country but subsequently 
reshipped to another are included in the data 
for the country to which the reshipments 
were authorized. 


criteria designed to protect the na- 
tional security. Exports of dry cattle 
hides, calfskins, and kipskins were not 
under export control during the two 


4 





quarters except to Hong Kong, Macao, 
and the Iron Curtain countries. 


Big Market Found in Japan 


In a country breakdown (Table 1), 
OIT noted that in the first quarter 
Japan was the major market for wet 
cattle hides, calfskins, kipskins, and 
cattle-hide parts and in the fourth 
quarter was the major market for the 
first three of the items, Italy leading 
in licenses for cattle-hide parts. 


For the years 1951 and 1952 Japan 
was also the major market for hides 
and skins, with over 70 percent of the 
cattle hides, about one-half of the calf- 
skins, and over 80 percent of the kip- 
skins licensed each year being approved 
for this destination. Japan also received 
the largest quantity of cattle-hide parts 
licensed in 1952, with approximately 
one-third of the total. 


Italy has been a major market for 
cattle-hide parts, receiving 45 percent 
of the total licensed in 1951 and 26 
percent in 1952. The Netherlands re- 
ceived licenses for 21 and 12 percent, 
respectively, of the total quantity of 
the cattle-hide parts licensed in 1951 
and 1952. 

OIT pointed out (Table 2) that both 
licensing and exports were substantially 
larger in 1952 than in 1951. This re- 
flects the improved supply situation in 
1952 which permitted the domestic man- 
ufacture of a@ near-record number of 
shoes (approximately 80-85 percent of 
these hides and skins produced are used 
for this purpose), and the termination 
of quantitative export quotas on hides 
and skins, officials said. During 1951 


hide and skin export quotas were very 
small. 


Table 2.—Licensing and Exports‘ of wet 
Cattle Hides, Calfskins, and Kipskins, 
1951 and 1952 


Cattle Calf- Ki 
Year and item Hides pres + a 
1951: 
Licensed, pieces... 171,435 185,618 62,844 
Exported, pieces.... 116,345 115,762 55,864 
Exports as percent 
of licenses... 68 62 89 
1952: 
Licensed, pieces... 1,140,592 440,788 476,995 
Exported, pieces... 756,686 320,193 308,126 
Exports as percent 
of licenses........... 66 73 - 65 
1 cnelnding reexports, but excluding Canada 
since no licenses were required for ship- 


ments to Canada. 


Table 2 also indicates that some of 
the hides and skins for which licenses 
were issued were not exported. OIT 
explained that orders may be canceled 


. 


Credit To Buy Cotton 


The establishment of two short-term 
credits, one of $40 million for Japan 
and one of $12 million for Spain, has 
been authorized by the Export-Import 
Bank. 


The credit for Japan is to assist in 


financing that country’s imports of U. 8, 
raw cotton from the 1952 crop, the 
Export-Import Bank announced. ‘The 
other credit is to assist in financing 
Spain’s imports of U. S. raw cotton 
and spinnable waste. 

The Japanese credit will be in favor 
of the Bank of Japan and will operate 
threugh U. S. and Japanese commercial 
banks and cotton marketing channels 
which customarily finance and handle 
cotton trade between the United States 
and Japan. 


» At current market prices, approxi- 
mately 200,000 bales of cotton can be 
financed by this credit, which will 
bear interest at 3% percent a year and 
will be repayable within 15 months. 


Bank of Spain To Give Guaranty 


The credit for Spain is to be ex- 
tended to the following Spanish com- 
mercial banks with the guaranty of 
the Bank of Spain: Banco Hispano 
Americano, Banco Exterior de Espana, 
Banco Espanol de Credito, Banco de 
Vizcaya, Banco Central, Banco de Bil- 
bao. 


Cotton purchased under contracts 
entered into subsequent to April 9, 
1953, and shipped to Spain subsequent 
to the date of the contract will be 
eligible for financing under the line of 
credit. At current market prices ap- 
proximately 55,000 bales of cotton can 
be financed by the credit.. 


Financing will be done through letters 
of credit under which 18-month drafts 
bearing an interest rate of 3% percent 
a year will be drawn on the Bank of 
Spain as agent for the Spanish com- 
mercial banks. The credit will be avail- 
able through September 30, 1953. 

Final details with respect to the 


operation of these credits are yet to be 
negotiated. 





or reduced, shipping space may not 
be available, importers may not be able 
to obtain the necessary dollar exchange, 
or other factors may prevent com- 
pletion of the shipment as originally 
planned, Also, since licenses are valid 
for 6 months, shipment may not take 
place during the quarter in which a 
license is validated. 


The table gives licensing and exports 
for 1951 and 1952 for wet cattle hides, 
calfskins, and kipskins. Exports of 
cattle-hide parts are not shown sepa- 
rately in foreign trade statistics, 
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[MARITIME NOTES 


The 690-foot freighter E. T. Weir 
has been approved by inspectors as 
ready to join the Great Lakes ore and 
coal fleets. The new vessel, said to be 
the largest ever built on the Great 
Lakes, is owned by the National Steel 
Corp. and operated by M. A. Hanna Co, 





The call S O S will officially become 
the international distress signal for the 
first time on: January 1, 1954, when the 
new international rules of the road be- 
come effective. 

These rules were revised at the 1948 
International Safety at Sea Conference 
in London. The United States and 37 
other maritime nations, including the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, have 
ratified the new rules. 





A U. 8S. Federal Maritime Board ex- 
aminer has ruled that the Grace Line is 
in violation of the Shipping Act in serv- 
ing as a contract carrier of bananas 
from Ecuador to the east coast of the 
United States. 

The ruling was made on complaint of 
a Miami banana importer who con- 
tended that Grace had refused him re- 
frigerated banana-carrying space on its 
ships on trade route No. 2. 





The Greek fleet is now the third 
largest in the world, exceeded only by 
the United States and Great Britain, ac- 
cording to reports now current in 
Athens. 

This fleet is reported to comprise 
about 940 vessels totaling 5,132,000 tons, 
but more than two-thirds are reported 
as sailing under foreign flags. 





U. S. To Export More Wheat 


(Continued from Page 3) 


bushels and probably a like adjustment 
in the Canadian commitment. 

Provision is made for the agreement 
to come into effect if 50 percent of the 
countries ratify. Even though the req- 
uisite number of countries approve, it 
will still be necessary for the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council to determine 
whether the agreement should be put 
into effect August 1, 1953. 


The agreement will now be considered 
by the U. S. Senate for ratification. 
Ratification by the treaty-approving 
body of its government is required of 
each country wishing to become party 
to the agreement. 

The U. S. delegation to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement negotiations 
Was headed by True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
Culture, and was composed of advisors 
from the Congress, the Departments of 
Commerce and State, farm organiza- 
tions, and wheat producers and 
processors. 
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Refined Copper Open-Ended for Export; . 
Copper Scrap, Alloy Ingot Quotas Set 


An “open-end” export quota has been 
established for the second quarter of 
1953 for refined copper produced from 
foreign ores, concentrates, blister, or 
scrap, the Office of International Trade 
has announced. 


Under an open-end quota, no quanti- 
tative limit on exports is set, but ex- 
ports are controlled on the basis of 
licensing criteria designed to safeguard 
the national security. 


Refined copper (Schedule B No. 641- 
200) includes cathodes, billets, ingots, 
wire bars, and other crude forms which 
are not covered by the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 


OIT explained that exports under 
this open-end quota may also include 
refinery shapes produced by refineries 
where foreign and domestic ores have 
been comingled and where an equivalent 
amount of foreign ores and concentrates 
has been smelted and refined into re- 
finery shapes to replace the comingled 
copper being exported. 


Certification Required 


In order to qualify for consideration, 
export license applications by non- 
producers must contain the following 
certification on the face of application 
form IT-419: 


“For the purpose of this application, 
the producer of the copper refinery 
shapes covered by this application has 
certified in writing that (1) the shapes 
were produced from foreign ores and 
concentrates; or (2) that an equivalent 
amount of foreign ores and concen- 
trates has been smelted and refined into 
refinery shapes to replace the amount 
of comingled copper that is being ex- 
ported.” 


Where the applicant is the producer, 
he shall make the following certifica- 
tion on the application: 


“T (we) am (are) the producer(s) 
of the copper refinery shapes covered 
by this application and I (we) certify 
that (1) the shapes were produced from 
foreign ores and concentrates; or (2) 
an equivalent amount of foreign ores 
and concentrates has been smelted and 
refined into refinery shapes to replace 
the amount of comingled copper that 
is being exported.” 


Within certain limitations specified 


below, applications to export refined 
copper produced from ores and con- 
centrates of domestic origin will be 
considered by OIT. Approval of such 
applications will be limited to those 
cases where the copper refinery shapes 
have been produced by the fire-refining 
processes, or, if they are of electrolytic 
copper, the applicant is able to show 
that the material cannot be disposed 
of in the domestic market. 

OIT’s action is in line with the policy 
of relaxing controls on commodities as 


soon as improved supply makes this 
possible. 


NPAF Form 83 Not Needed 


Applications to export refined copper, 
which may be filed at any time, need 
no longer be accompanied by NPAF 
Form 83, since NPA Order M-16 has 
been amended to eliminate that require- 
ment. 


It was also announced that a second- 
quarter export quota of 4,000 short tons 
has been established for copper scrap 
(Schedule B No. 641300) and copper 
base alloy scrap (644000), and that OIT 
has been authorized to license an ad- 
ditional 1,000 short tons of No. 1 scrap 
and brass mill scrap. A quota of 1,000 
short tons has been established for 
copper base alloy in ingot form (644100). 

The historical criterion will be em- 
ployed by OIT in licensing the second- 
quarter quota of these commodities. 
Officials pointed out that exporters of 
these commodities also need no longer 
file NPAF Form 83 with their license 
applications. Applications to export 
these three commodities may be filed 
through April 30, 1953. 

OIT has eliminated the requirement 
that evidence of availability be sub- 
mitted to accompany applications to 
export refined copper and copper base 
alloy in ingot form. 


Change in Duty on Chalk 
Whiting Not Recommended 


The Tariff Commission has made no 
recommendation to the President for 
the withdrawal or modification of the 
concessions granted on chalk whiting in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

In a report of its findings in the in-. 
vestigation of alleged injury from im- 
ports of this product, made public on 
April 9, the Commission found that no 
basis has been established for “escape 
clause” action. 








{ Hearings Postponed by 
Tariff Commission 


The U. S. Tariff Commission 
announced on April 13 the post- 
ponement of hearings’ earlier 
scheduled in connection with the 
following “escape clause” investi- 
gations: 

® Rosaries, from May 4 to June 
8, 1953; 

@ Watch bracelets and parts 
thereof, from May 11 to June 15, 
1953; 

@ Mustard seeds, from May 18 
to June 22, 1953. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Japanese Trade Deficit Declines; 
Export Advance Fairly General 


Japan’s foreign trade in February showed some improvement over 


that of January. 


Exports in February were valued at $86.9 million as compared 
with $79.6 million in January and a monthly average of $106 million in 
1952. Iniports, on the other hand, were valued at $174.5 million in 


February as compared with 188.1 mil- 
lion in January and a monthly average 
of $169 million in 1952. 


The improvement in exports and the 
decline in imports resulted in an import 
imbalance of $87.7 million for February; 
this imbalance is about $25 million in 
excess of the 1952 monthly average but 
$21 million below that of January 1953. 


Although the advances in exports 
were fairly general, some declines oc- 
curred. The most notable improvements 
in relation to the January level were 
evident in shipments of cotton fabrics 
and iron and steel materials, which in- 
creased $3,900,000 and $2,900,000, re- 
spectively. 

Gains were considerably less in rayon 
fabrics, raw silk and silk fabrics, fish 
and shells, cotton yarn, staple-fiber 
fabrics, paper, toys, and cement, but in 
the aggregate were significant in off- 
setting the decrease in exports of tea, 
drugs and chemicals, lumber, sewing 
machines, and ships. With the exception 
of cotton yarn, the increase in value 
was accompanied by expanded volume. 


Trade Prospects Uncertain 

The slight rise in exports in February 
reportedly extended into early March. 
There is no evidence, however, that the 
increase has had any marked effect on 
the long-standing pessimism among 
businessmen or Government officials 
regarding the future of Japan’s export 
trade. The latter are even more pes- 
simistic that the former, as is indicated 
by the low estimates advanced by some 
Government officials regarding the level 
of steel exports as compared with those 
of manufacturers or sellers. 


Pessimism is fairly widespread and 
deep-seated in textile circles principally 
as a result of the widely held view that 
exports prospects are bleak and the 
lack of visible signs of significant im- 
provement. Some hope is entertained 
that the much-discussed easing of re- 
strictions by sterling-area countries will 
materialize. Additionally, concerted ef- 
forts are being made to expand trade 
with the Middle East. 

Government officials continue their 
quest for ways to increase exports. 
MITI (Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry) recently announced that 
it hopes to obtain the approval of the 
Ministry of Finance for its plan to 
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broaden the present foreign-exchange 
retention system. 


MITI reportedly proposes a flat rate 
of 15 percent for exports to the dollar 
area (under the present system the 
rates vary accerding to commodities), 
and 10 percent for exports to the ster- 
ling and open-account countries. 


MITI officials believe that this is. just 
one of a number of steps which must 
be effected soon to bolster Japan’s lag- 
ging exports; they are hopeful the in- 
centive plan soon can be put into opera- 
tion. They are also persuaded that this 
system will have the desired effect of 
stimulating imports of raw materials 
from the sterling area, thereby achiev- 
ing the MITI geal of a higher level of 
two-way trade with that area. 


On the other hand, it is understood 
that, because of the large import bal- 
ances in recent months, MITI has rec- 
ommended that the foreign-exchange 
budgets for the fiscal year 1953 be 
substantially reduced. 

Statistics reveal that the 7-percent 
decrease in value of imports was due 
principally to deductions in the receipts 
of barley, wheat, rubber, pulp, raw cot- 
ton, raw wool, salt, iron ore, and petro- 
leum. These decreases were offset in 
part by the rise in imports of sugar, 
linseed, coal, drugs and chemicals, lum- 
ber, copra, and automobiles. 





French Moroccan Trade 
Deficit at Record High 


French Morocco’s trade deficit reached 
a new high in 1952, according to prelim- 
inary official figures just issued. Total 
imports from all countries amounted to 
approximately 180.5 billion francs (1 
Moroccan franc=US$0.002857) while ex- 
ports totaled 95.1 billion francs, leaving 
an import surplus of over 85 billion 
francs. In 1951, the trade deficit was 
approximately 71.5 billion francs. 

By monetary zones the 1952 deficit 
was as follows (in billions of francs, 
1951 figures in parentheses): With the 
franc area, 61.9 (57.5); with the dollar 
area, 21.8 (17.2); with other countries, 
4.7 (6.2). 

These figures relate to Morocco’s di- 
rect trade and do not, for example, take 
into account sizable reexports of Moroc- 
can goods, notably minerals, to dollar 
countries from France.—Leg., Tangier. 


Britain's Trade Gap 
Reduced in February 


Britain’s imports declined to a greater 
extent than exports in February, with 
the result that the excess of imports 
over exports of £62,400,000 in January 
declined to £39,000,000 in February. 


Exports in February were estimated 
at £204,000,000, as compared with £227,- 
700,000 in the preceding -month; im- 
ports, usually low in February, amount- 
ed to £243,000,000. January imports 
reached £290,100,000, the highest rate 
since last May. 


On a daily average, exports remained 
almost unchanged during the first 2 
months of this year but imports were 
down some 6 percent in February. 


Dollar Exports Down 


Exports to North America fell from 
£25,000,000 in January to £22,600,000 
in February, shipments to the United 
States decreasing by £300,000 and to 
Canada by £2,100,000. This relatively 
low total was to be expected in a short 
month; in addition, exports to Canada 
tend to be seasonally low in the éarly 
months of the year. 


However, although the monthly aver- 
age of exports to these two dollar coun- 
tries for January and February was 
lower than the monthly rate of exports 
in the last quarter of 1952, it was higher 
than that for each of the first three 
quarters of last year. 


February saw a downturn in import 
. Prices of all three of the main import 
groups: food, raw materials, and man- 
ufactures. The export price index was 
unchanged. This improvement in the 
terms of trade, however, may soon be 
ended, for there are signs that the 
prices of many of the materials which 
the United Kingdom imports have 
ceased to fall while export prices have 
been stable or declining. 





Discount Rates Lowered 


By Netherlands Bank 


The Netherlands Bank lowered dis- 
count rates effective April 7, as follows: 
For bills with three signatures and 
Treasury paper, from 3 percent to 2% 
percent; for promissory notes, from 3% 
percent to 3 percent; for loans to pri- 
vate persons and firms, from 4% per- 
cent to 4 percent; and for others, from 
3% percent to 3 percent. 

Discount rates were lowered by one- 
half of 1 percent as of August 1, 1952 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 
8, 1952, p. 6). The latest step is in line 
with the Government’s policy of making 
bank credits available at low rates now 
that inflationary pressures have sub- 
sided. 
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Deficit in Ireland's 
Budget Declining 


Irish Exchequer returns for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1953, showed a 
deficit on current account of £11,154,840, 
compared with £17,317,698 for the pre- 
ceding year. Current revenue during 
the year amounted to £95,918,810 and 
expenditures to £107,073,650. In 1951- 


52, current revenue was £83,905,310 and 
expenditure was £101,223,008. 


Among revenue sources, the “old re- 
liables” of customs and excises failed 
to meet the goals set up for them. 
The former fell short by £1,724,000, 
reputedly because of the decline in to- 
bacco imports, and the latter by £1,295,- 
000 because of the falling off in whisky 
and spirits consumption. Both of these 
items were subject to tax increases in 
the 1952-53 budget. The income tax 
yielded £1,000,000 more than anticipated 
and motor vehicle duties £384,000. 


Beyond the current account were ex- 
penditures of £47,121,010 for such items 
as debt repayment, electricity develop- 
ment, housing, and similar items. Re- 
ceipts beyond current items amounted 
to £59,050,706, obtained principally from 
the £20,000,000 National Loan and £30,- 
000,000 in short-term borrowing. 


In his April 1952 budget speech, the 
Minister for Finance estimated that 
£97,761,000 in revenue would be pro- 
duced by the measures set forth. The 
year’s experience shows that earning 
capacity was overestimated by almost 
£2,000,000 and expenditures underesti- 
mated by nearly £10,000,000. This situ- 
ation further highlights the inherent 
difficulties in finding the revenue to 
meet the £105,000,000 expenditures 
planned for 1953-54.—Emb., Dublin. 





Sales of Largest Cuban 
Power Utility Increase 


Cuba’s largest electric-power utility, 
supplying over 95 percent of the coun- 
try’s production, reported 1952 sales of 
774,650,839 kw.-hr., an increase of 9.7 
percent over 1951 sales. Sales to resi- 
dential consumers registered the great- 
est gain—20 percent as compared with 
18 percent for the preceding year. Com- 
mercial consumption increased at a rate 
comparable with that in 1951, but in- 
dustrial consumption rose only 5.8 per- 
cent against 8 percent in 1951. 

As of December 31, 1952, this utility 
Served 570,688 customers in 273 com- 
Munities, The installed generating ca- 
pacity increased 9 percent to a total of 
180,590 kw., and electric lines in serv- 
ice increased 4’ percent during the year 
to a total of 4,953 miles. 

Power consumption by public services 

pped sharply in 1952 owing to with- 
urawal of trolley cars from service in 
a. 
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lrish Unfavorable Trade Balance 


Drops; Volume of Goods Shifts 


The total value of Ireland’s exports in 1952 was £101,500,000, an 
increase of £20,000,000 over 1951 when exports were at a record high. 
In addition to this improvement in oversea sales, imports last year 
declined and amounted to £172,200,000. As a result, Ireland’s unfavor- 
able trade balance fell from £123,100,000 in 1951 to £70,700,000 in 1952. 


Another favorable element in Ire- 
land’s trade last year was the fact that 
both the decline in imports and the 
increase in exports were due mainly to 
shifts in the volume of goods traded and 
not to changes in import and export 
prices. 

Thus, of the £32,400,000 fall in im- 
ports, £1,000,000 was attributed to a 
decrease in prices but £31,400,000 to a 
falling off in volume. At the same time, 
an increase in export prices accounted 
for £2,500,000 of the £20,000,000 upturn 
in the value of exports, and the re- 
mainder, £17,500,000, was due to an in- 
crease in the volume of goods shipped 
abroad. 

Dollar Trade Drops 

Most of the increase in Irish exports 
last year was reflected in larger ship- 
ments to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. In fact, of the increase of 
£20,000,000 in exports only £1,100,000 
went to other areas. Exports to the 
United States at £3,180,000 were £40,000 
lower than in 1951 and exports to Can- 
ada declined by £81,000 and totaled 
£274,000. 

Imports from the sterling. and dollar 
areas also turned downward last year. 
Imports from the United States in 1952 
fell by £6,913,000 and amounted to £18,- 
542,000. However, imports from Canada 
showed an increase, rising from £8,819,- 
000 in 1951 to £10,773,000 last year. 

An increase in Ireland’s exports to 
sterling-area countries coupled with a 
falling off in imports from them resulted 
in Ireland’s unfavorable trade balance 
with these nations being reduced from 
£48,231,000 in 1951 to £14,648,000 last 
year. 

Since the decline in Irish imports 
from the dollar area was considerably 
larger than the drop in exports to these 
countries, the excess of*Irish dollar im- 
ports over dollar exports was reduced 


from £35,090,000 in 1951 to £29,281,000 
in 1952. 


Food Trade Shifts 

There was a marked increase in Irish 
exports of foodstuffs in 1952 and this 
was accompanied by a rather large fall- 
ing off in food imports. 

Shipments of foodstuffs from Ireland 
accounted for 36.5 percent of all domes- 
tic imports in 1951 but 45.2 percent in 
1952, While domestic exports rose by 
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some £19,000,000 between 1951 and 1952, 
food exports increased by £15,600,000. 

Imports of food into Ireland declined 
from £43,185,000 in 1951 to £34,653,000 
in 1952. Imports of textiles and apparel 
also showed a downturn last year, de- 
clining from £30,917,000 in 1951 to £15,- 
931,000. The decrease in these imports 
amounted to £23,518,000 as compared 
with an overall fall in imports in 1952 
of £32,391,000. 


Favorable Weather Dries 
Netherlands Flooded Area 


Continued dry, warm, and sunny 
spring weather has helped in drying 
most of the area flooded in the Nether- 
lands on February 1. As of March 24, 
only 48,036 acres out of a total of 328,- 
643 acres originally flooded were not yet 
closed off from the sea. Most of this 
area—33,111 acres—is on the island of 
Schouwen-Duiveland. Only eight tide 
gaps remained to be closed. 

Except for the tide gaps, practically 
all of’ the flooded area was expected to 
be dry by April 1 so that the work of 
restoring the soil would begin about 
April 15. Laboratory tests of soil sam- 
ples have shown a salt content- lower 
than anticipated, probably. because the 
heavy winter rainfall had soaked the 
soil with fresh water and thus reduced 
the soil’s absorptive capacity for salt 
water. 

This would indicate that a limited 
range of crops could be grown on al- 
most all of this land in 1953. A com- 
pletely normal harvest in 1954 for areas 
flooded with fresh and brackish water— 
about 136,000 acres out of the total of 
328,643 acres—and a harvest 60 to 70 
percent normal for the remaining areas 
flooded with salt water was predicted. 

The mainland was completely dry late 
in March. The road bridge at Moerdijk 
was open to all traffic. Normal Amster- 
dam-Paris train service was resumed on 
March 28.—Emb., The Hague. 








Population of Ceylon 
Increases 21 Percent 


The population of Ceylon was 8,103,- 
648 on March 20, 1953, according to pre- 
liminary findings of a census taken on 
that date, an increase of 21 percent over 
the 1946 total of 6,657,339 persons, If 
the present annual rate of increase of 
2.85 percent is maintained, the island’s 
population will double in 25 years. 
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Belgium Takes Steps 
To Raise Tax Rates 


The Belgian Cabinet approved in 
principle a 5-percent increase in income 
tax rates on February 16. Additional 
revenue thus obtained would be used 
for financing the repair of flood and 
storm damages estimated at 1,400 mil- 
lion Belgian francs (1 Belgian franc= 
$0.02). At the same time it was an- 
nounced that a 1-year extension of the 
excess profits tax was being considered. 
These steps have met strong objections. 


As an alternative to increased taxa- 
tion, a special bond issue was suggested 
by opponents of higher tax levies but 
apparently was not looked upon with 
favor by the Government. As a last re- 
sort, the Government may decide to 
institute economies in its expenditures. 
Such economies would be mainly at the 
expense of investments in the public 
sector of the economy, which already 
were largely sacrificed in previous years 
as well as in the current 1953 budget 
when an effort was made to keep the 
budget total below 100 billion francs. 


Belgian exporters have welcomed the 
discontinuation, effective February 26, 
of the export tax levied on goods des- 
tined to the EPU area. The tax was 
originally imposed as a means of raising 
in excess of 1 billion francs to meet 
in part the cost of social benefits 
granted to workers under a strike set- 
tlement in October 1951. However, the 
total yield of the export tax fell some- 
what short of its goal. 


BLEU’s Deficit in EPU Continues 


The account of the Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union continued to 
show deficits for January and February, 
largely because of an unfavorable bal- 
ance with the United Kingdom which 
reached 778 million francs in February. 
Although BLEU’s monthly deficits are 
relatively small—the February deficit 
amounted to 154 million francs—they 
reflect a reversal of the trend of sub- 
stantial surpluses reported regularly 
untik July 1952. 


As part of an effort to promote Bel- 
gian exports, the Government has pre- 
pared a proposal for the creation of a 
Foreign Commerce Fund of 50 million 
francs which would make available 
medium-term credits to public institu- 
tions, professional groups, or private 
enterprises active in promoting the ex- 
pansion of Belgian foreign trade. 

The index of industrial activity in 
February declined to 126.5 from 134.8 
in January (1936-38=100).: Industrial 
production was lower because of fewer 
working days. While new orders for 
steel, coal, and most of the metal fab- 
ricating industries were few, other sec- 
tors of the economy reported a satis- 
factory flow of business. Steel prices 





continued to be weak. Jute manufac- 
turers were able to lighten their stocks 
by meeting a domestic demand for sand 
bags following the serious flood damage 
at the end of January. 


The average of totally unemployed for 
February was somewhat lower than in 
January as a result of increased public 
employment in fighting floods and re- 
pairing flood damage. A slight drop in 
the retail price index was principally 
the result of seasonal declines in the 
prices of eggs,-meat, and fats.—Emb. 
Brussels. 


Habana Plans To Construct 
New Aqueduct, Power Plant 


The municipality of Habana plans to 
complete studies of a project for the 
construction of a new aqueduct in the 


region of Guira de Melena, the southern 
watershed of Habana Province, by 
April 15. 

The proposed aqueduct would supply 
water to the city of Habana and the sur- 
rounding towns of Santiago de las 
Vegas, Marianao, and Guanabacoa. Com- 
pletion of this project it is said, would 
solve the water problems of Habana and 
surrounding towns for the next 50 years. 


Also included in the project is the 
construction of an electric power plant 
to supply the needs of the municipality, 
which now purchases electric power 
from a privately owned utility at an 
annual cost of about $800,000. 


Total estimated cost of the project, 
including both the aqueduct and power 
plant, is $16,000,000. Negotiations re- 
portedly are under way with European 
interests, not yet named, to finance the 
project by means of a long-term loan 
bearing 4 percent interest. Approxi-- 
mately 3 years would be required to 
complete construction of the power 
plant and aqueduct. 








New Regulations Issued 
On Yugoslav Cooperatives 


The Federal Executive Council of 
Yugoslavia issued on March 30 new 
regulations which permit peasants to 
join and withdraw freely from the Peas- 
ant Working Cooperatives. Members of 
existing collectives must file their in- 
tention to withdraw by July 1 but no 
property may be withdrawn until 
October 1, after brovision has been made 
for distribution of this year’s crop. 


Each peasant has the right to take 
out the land and buildings which he 
brought in unless the remaining coop- 
erative property would be divided into 
plots too small for economical operation. 
In this case, the cooperative must sub- 
stitute !and of equal value or pay com- 
pensation. The owner must pay for any 
improvements and assume a share of 
the cooperative debt proportional to the 
value of his holdings. The courts will 
rule on the validity of all settlements. 


Terms Set for Germany 
To Pay Austrian Debts 


An agreement was signed on February 
27, 1953, specifying the conditions under 
which the Federal Republic of Germany 
will settle debts due under Austrian ex- 


ternal loans and certain other Austrian 
debts which accrued during the period 
of the Anschluss, March 12, 1938, to 
May 8, 1945. 


Under these terms, which are subject 
to approval by the three Governments 
represented on the Tripartite Commis- 
sion on German debts, Germany will 
make a series of payments, on specified 
dates, on account of the following obli- 
gations: 

The 7-percent International Federal 
Loan 1930 of the Federal Republic of 
Austria, the Austrian Credit-Anstalt 
Bonds 1936, Austrian Loans Serviced 
through the Caisse Commune, the 5- 
percent Guaranteed Funding Bonds 1923 
and 1926 of the Federal Republic of 
Austria, the Austrian Government In- 
ternational Guaranteed Loan 1933, and 
the Austrian Guaranteed Conversion 
Loan 1934. 


The payments will be used for re- 
demption of coupons and other obliga- 
tions falling due between March 12, 
1938, and May 8, 1945. For the 7-per- 
cent loan of 1930, 75 percent of the cou- 


pons falling due will be redeemed, and * 


for the loans serviced through the 
Caisse Commune, the Funding Bonds of 
1923 and 1926, and the Loans of 1933 
and 1934, fixed limits have been placed 
on the total amount of German pay- 
ments which will be made for each 
issue. 





Damodar Valley Budget 
Estimated for 1953-54 


The budget estimate for expenditures 
of India’s Damodar Valley Corporation 
for 1953-54 is 168,388,000 rupees (1 
rupee—US$0.21). Of this amount, the 
Central Government will furnish 43,- 
017,240 rupees; West Bengal govern- 
ment, 100,256,062 rupees; and Bihar 
government, 25,114,698 rupees. These 
estimates include dollar expenditures of 
4,554,000 rupees from the International 
Bank loan. 

The 1953-54 budget estimates were 
lower than the revised estimates of ex- 
penditures for 1952-53. The 176,270,000 
rupees estimated for 1952-53 was allo- 
cated to the participating governments 
as follows: Central, 47,497,706 rupees; 
West Bengal, 96,475,245 rupees; and 
Bihar, 32,297,049 rupees. The dollar ex- 
penditure met from the International 
Bank loan for 1952-53 is estimated at 
16,423,000 rupees. 

The lower 1953-54 budget conforms to 
the allotment approved by the govern- 
ment of India’s Planning Commission in 
the 5-year plan, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Danish Dollar Export 
Incentives Revised 


‘The Danish dollar export incentive 
plan was revised on March 25, partly 
on technical grounds, and further re- 
vision is anticipated. 

Exports of grain, seed grain, malting 
barley, and malt, all now covered by 
a special arrangement, no longer en- 
title the exporter to so-called “import 
rights.” Import rights assure issuance 
of licenses for various imports from 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and other specified coun- 
tries up to a crown value equivalent 
to 10 percent of the dollar exports in- 
volved. 

Goods from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Israel may now be imported under 
licenses issued against import rights. 
Formerly this benefit extended only 
to goods from OEEC countries and 
from Finland, Yugoslavia, and Spain. 
Purchase of goods from non-OEEC 
sources must take place in the goods’ 
country of origin. 

Import rights issued before Septem- 
ber 1, 1953, will be valid until Septem- 
ber 30 of this year, and those issued 
after September 1 will have a validity 
of 1 month. Formerly these rights were 
valid for 6 months.—Emb., Copenhagen. 





Italy Increases Quota for 
Television Sets to 11,500 


Import into Italy of 11,500 television 
sets in 1953, as compared with only 
5.000 in 1952, has been authorized by 
the Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
It is believed that virtually all of, the 
sets will be imported from the United 
States. 

Import dicenses will be available pri- 
marily to industrial firms and dealers 
in the radio electric field and to agents 
of American producers, but they may 
also be obtained by private buyers. The 
latter: will be limited, however, to two 
sets and will be allowed to buy only 
for their personal use for a specified 
period. They will not be permitted to 
import for speculative purposes, 


Malayan Controls Affect 
Hard-Currency Imports 


Several revisions in Malayan import 
and export regulations have been an- 
nouced, two of which affect imports 
from hard-currency sources. Both re- 
visions are in the form of amendments 
to existing provisions. 

Shotgun ammunition of hard-currency 
origin is now prohibited entry into 
Malaya, whereas it formerly was ad- 
mitted under the general provision al- 
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Egy 


pt Has New Export-Import Plan; 


ara Extended to Nonessentials 


The Egyptian Government has set up a new 


import-export 


procedure whereby exporters of cotton for which full payment is re- 
ceived in U. S. or Canadian dollars or in sterling may use 75 percent of 
the proceeds to purchase specified commodities. 

In addition, the Egyptian Government has extended the barter 


procedure to permit importation of cer- 
tain nonessential goods from the dollar 
and sterling areas in exchange for 
Egyptian exports. 

The new import-export system, ef- 
fective March 1, is called “import 
entitlement accounts,” and regulations 
stipulate that the commodities which 
may be purchased must be included in 
the “export account” list. 


Proceeds of sales of cotton yarn and 
cloth may be utilized 100 percent in this 
manner, 


Import entitlement accounts may be 
used by and transferred among residents 
of Egypt only. Any particular “entitle- 
ment” is valid up to a possible maxi- 
mum of i20 days and is computed at 
the official rate of exchange. 

The new procedure supplements but 
does not replace the “export pound” 
system for financing Egyptian exports 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 6, 
1953, p. 5). The entire sterling or dollar 
proceeds of Egyptian exports are now 
returned to Egypt, ceded to the Na- 
tional Bank and cashed at the official 
rate of exchange. Twenty-five percent 
of the currency so engaged from ex- 
ports of baled cotton remains in the 
hands of the monetary authorities and 
75 percent is reserved in favor of the 
exporter or his representative to be used 
for importations. Settlement under im- 
port entitlement accounts is stipulated. 

The list of such goods is as follows: 

Tariff item No. 54, Hops; 84, oilseeds and 
vleaginous fruits; 86(a), mahlep (seed used 


in medicine); 86(b), licorice plants, seeds 
and fruits; 86(e), tamarind plants, seeds, and 


fruits; 87(c), carob beans; 90(b), gum mas- 
tic; 91(b), pure licorice juice. 

No. 162, Alcoholic spirits; 176, tobacco 
manufactures; 177, cigars. 


No. 485, Wool yarn and thread for retail 
sale; 495, pure cotton thread for retail sale; 
527, fabrics of all kinds, including felts, im- 
pregectet with asphalt, tar, resin, etc., for 
roofing, wall covering, and industrial pur- 
poses. 

No. 833, Photographic and cinematographic 
apparatus; 855, articles and apparatus for 
sports and gymnastics. 


Barter Extended to Nonessentials 
One-half of the value of goods ex- 


ported from Egypt may now be applied 
in barter against imports of a selected 





lowing free import of arms and am- 
munition. 

In addition, licenses for import of 
outboard motors from hard-currency 
areas are now issued only for those 
of over 5 horsepower instead of for 
motors of over 4 horsepower as for- 
merly, 





list of nonessentials, by a notice pub- 
lished in Official Journal No. 22 of 
March 12, 1953. 


In effect, the Egyptian importer of 
one or more of these commodities may 
export cotton valued at twice the cost 
of his prospective imports. He must 
turn over to the Exchange Control one- ° 
half of the dollars or sterling received 
and will be allowed to use the other 
half to pay for such imports. 


This new regulation is of significance 
to American exporters, as formerly the 
barter type of trade allowed by the 
Egyptian Government involved only so- 
called essential items, and the list of 
nonessential goods broadens the possible. 
scope of U. S. exports. 

(The “export account” list may be 
obtained from any Field Office of the 
Department of Commerce.) 





Indonesia Makes Changes 
In Recent Import Lists 


Indonesia’s recently promulgated im- 
port lists have now been revised, as 
follows: 

@ List A is amended by adding in- 
structions for determining which articles 
fall into certain categories; replacing 
the entire “Technical Equipment” sec 
tion; and adding pharmaceutical ma- 
chines, spare parts, and accessories. 

@ Lists B-1 and B-2 are also amended 
by certain additions and changes in 
existing definitions. The entire section 
on “Chemicals” in list B-1 is replaced. 

(Specific information on these revi- 
sions may be obtained from the Far 
Eastern Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The recent revision of the Indonesian 
import lists was announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 10.) 





Fertilizers produced in Sweden are 
of the following types: Superphosphate, 
basic slag, potassium sulfate, calcium 
cyanamide, potassium nitrate, and am- 
monium sulfate. Production of super- 
phosphate is entirely from imported 
phosphate rock. Imports of phosphate 
rock amounted to 383,000 metric tons 
in the fiscal year 1951-52. Output of 
superphosphate is estimated at 530,000 
tons in 1952-53, which will cover all 
domestic needs. 
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Hungarian Gift Parcel Controls Modified; 
Regulations Permit Receipt of Shipments 


Hungarian gift parcel regulations 
have been modified by the Hungarian 
authorities. 


Under the new regulations, an indi- 
vidual in Hungary may receive only one 
gift parcel a month. Parcels may not 
exceed 22 pounds gross weight. The 
total weight of all packages sent to one 
person in. 1 year may not exceed 88 
pounds. 


Contents of parcels are limited to 
items contained in the accompanying 
list, and must be for the personal use 
of the addressee and members of his 
family who reside with him. Parcels 
containing quantities above the per- 
sonal needs of the addressee and his 
family are regarded as commercial 
goods, and will not be cleared through 
customs. 


Preserved foods in tin cans or in 
other hermetically sealed containers 
will not be permitted entry into Hun- 
gary. 

Clothing sent in gift packages maust 
be disinfected before it is, mailed and 
a certificate of disinfection must be 
placed inside the parcel. A notarized 
statement by any laundry or ‘dry cleaner 
who has washed or cleaned the clothing 
prior to shipment, attesting to the 
cleanliness of the clothes, should meet 
the requirements of the Hungarian 
Government. 

The wrapper must be marked by the 
sender in French or Hungarian to indi- 
cate disinfection and to show that the 
certificate is enclosed. A suggested en- 
dorsement in French is “Certificat de 
desinfection ci-inclus.” 

All gift parcels, with the exception of 
certain gifts of medicines, are subject 
to import duty and taxes. The former 
procedure for collection of duty from 
the sender, either by prepayment using 
prepaid duty stickers or by postpay- 
ment, is no longer in effect. 

Customs duties now must be paid by 
the Hungarian recipient in Hungarian 
currency. No indication has been re- 
ceived as yet of the rates of duties col- 
lected, but it is assumed that they are 
generally high. 

Gifts of medicines, except those con- 
taining narcotics, are admitted duty 
free if addressed to charitable institu- 
tions; or if addressed to individuals 
who can prove to the authorities that 
they are without means, that they or 
their families have need of the medicine, 
and that it is being sent as a gift. 





The New York District Council of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion has decided by unanimous vote to 
re the shape-up system of hiring dock 

abor. 
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The contents of gift parcels are lim- 
ited to the items and quantities shown 
in the following list, and no addressee 
may receive amounts in excess of the 
yearly quotas shown: 


Description of articles Yearly quotas 


ER eae ee eM | 
PO icccscteteaebacte 
OE ae 6 ozs. 


Choc ~e (filled or not 


9 ozs. 
Spices, each kind 











II a icc snikidipninciniipnsekectanpidinabtlbeaiel 1 6 ozs. 
ip a A Ran TP al BE ERS AOE, . 9 ozs. 
— cakes, food pastes...... 8 Ibs. 13 ozs. 

| BR a EE eee 6 lbs q 
Food for infants.....0..........cc:cccec0e 11 ae cam 
DAUD OW anna ceneteeenLinnes 5 Ibs. 8 ozs 
Fruits, fresh and dried (in- ‘ 

cluding tropical fruits)............11 Ibs. 
Meat (smoked meat, ham, 

bacon, sausages, etc.).............. 11 Ibs. 
Men’s and women's coats, 

overcoats, raincoats, used 

ee 0 eee 1 
ot yO” fee 2 
Og PTR eae 1 
Women’s dresses, blouse and 

skirt set, each kind................. 2 
Work clothing (overalls)............ 1 
Children’s outer garments.......... 2 
Clothing and articles for in- 

fants (including rubber)........ 6 
Sweaters and knit goods............ 2 
ar RE 1 
Shawls and scarveS..............cccc0 2 
Gloves i a OY ob EEE IE 1 pair 
Stockings and socks (includ- 

ing 1 pair of nylon).. .. 4 pairs 
Footwear for men, women, or 

children: sandais .................. 2 pairs 
Rubbers, rubber boots................ 1 pair 
Underwear for men, women, 

and children, each kind 

NET ey 
la tle RE NiO cette, 

- Handkerehiefs ......................... 6 

Face towels . - 3 
Bed linen, each kind... — 
Woolen cloth .....0.......000..... .. 3% yds 
Cotton, linen, hemp cloth 64% yds 
TE MEE, varecsecercvncsciisooaers $% i* 
_.. 2” See Tek 
Leather goods . ee 3 Wome 
Cosmetics, powders, “creams, 

mouth washes ...0..0..........c0010% ozs. 
| anes © a! a 
5 ea aE et Re ieee A 7 ozs. 
Rouge, including container........ 2 items 
Toilet soap, laundry soap, 

I 4 lbs. 6 ozs. 
Razor blades SALES. 
Lighters, razors, eyeglasses, 

each kind me 
Brushes, toothbrushes, combs, 

each kind ....... sn a 
Children’s toys, each kind...... 2 
Articles of stationery, foun- 

tain pens, and automatic 

pencils, each kind.................... 1 set 
Cigarettes or other eaneccantl 

products _.......... ” . 1 Ib. 1% ozs. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Duty Revoked for Some Fats, Oils 


The Belgian Congo export duty of 3 
percent ad valorem on certain fats and 
oils has been abolished, effective Febru- 
ary 2, by a legislative ordinance of the 
same date. 


Fats and oils benefiting from this ex- 
emption are vegetable fat; soap stock, 
partly the result of neutralization by 
means of a base of fatty acid mix- 
tures (deglycerinated fats and oils); 
acid oil obtained from subsequent treat- 
ment of soap stock; and soap.—Bulle- 
tin Administratif Du Congo Belge, Feb. 
7, 1953. 


(Previous export duty changes for fats 
and oils were announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Dec. 22, 1952, p. 7.) 


BELGIUM 


Transmission Tax on Imports Up 


The rate of the Belgian transmission 
tax on a wide range of imported com- 
modities has been increased, effective 
March 16, 1953, by 1 to 5 percent of 
the duty-paid value of the goods. 


A Royal Decree of March 11 provid- 
ing for the increase is based on a law 
of June 16, 1932, which authorizes the 
Government to increase the rate of this 
tax on imports of semifinished produets 
by as much as 4.5 percent and on fin- 
ished products by 9 percent. 


The transmission tax had been appli- 
cable to imported merchandise since 
1921 at rates identical with those ap- 
plied to domestically produced items, 
This uniformity of rates, according to 
the Belgian Government, equalized the 
tax load borne by domestic and im- 
ported products only if the products 
were raw materials. On semifinished and 
finished products, however, the tax on 
the domestically produced goods usually 
hai to be paid at several different 
stages in process of manufacture, 
whereas the tax on imported goods was 
paid only once, at the time of importa- 











Gift parcel service to Hungary has 
been resumed, effective April 15, by 
Order No. 55,110 of the U. S. Post- 
master General of April 10, published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington). 

A previous order, of May 2, 1952, 
had suspended temporarily the ac- 
ceptance in regular U. S. mails or 
parcel post of gift parcels and gift 
shipments destined for Hungary. 
(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 26, 1952, p. 12 for details.) 

As a result of negotiations between 





U.S. Post Offices Again Accepting Gift 
Parcels for Delivery in Hungary 


the U. S. Post Office and Hungarian 
postal authorities, sufficient modifi- 
cations have been made in the Hun- 
garian regulations to permit the 
resumption of the gift parcel service. 

Accordingly, gift parcels addressed 
for delivery in Hungary are now be- 
ing accepted by U. S. Post Offices - 
for mailing. Gift parcels must comply 
with Hungarian import regulations 
now in effect, and with the current 
U. S. export control regulations ap- 
plicable to such shipments. 
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tion in final form. The law of 1932 
sought to remedy this inequity. 

Goods imported from Luxembourg, 
which is joined with Belgium in an eco- 
nomic union, are exempt from the new 
tax increase, but the new rates will 
apply to goods imported from the 
Netherlands, the other Benelux mem- 
ber. A ministerial meeting of the Bene- 
jux countries in February announced 
agreement on the imposition by Bel- 
gium of compensatory taxation to make 
up for price disparities between certain 
Netherlands and Belgian products com- 
péting in the Belgian market.—Emb., 
Brussels. 


BRAZIL 
Signs Agreement With Argentina 


The Governments of Argentina and 
Brazil, by the exchange of five notes 
on March 23, have agreed on conditions 
of trade between the two countries for 


1953. They have also extended their 
payments agreement of October 22, 
1948, with amendments, through 1956, 
subject to annual consultations on the 
lists of commodities to be exchanged. 
The agreements were made effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1953, 

The agreement for exchange of mer- 
chandise provides for Argentine impor- 
tation of Brazilian products to a total 
value of 2,196 million cruzeiros, consist- 
ing principally of lumber, coffee, cacao, 
ingots for smelting, alloys for foundries, 
semifabricated steel, quartz crystals, 
graphite, bauxite, and refractory ma- 
terials. 


Argentine exports to Brazil to a 
value of approximately 3,108 million 
cruzeiros, include wheat to a value of 
2,486 million, frozen beef and meat 
products, livestock, butter, garlic, olive 
oil, and a wide range of other products. 

The difference of approximately 912 
million cruzeiros between Argentine ex- 
ports to and imports from Brazil, if 
realized, will be applied to reduce Ar- 
gentina’s trade indebtedness accumu- 
lated under previous agreements. 

In separate agreements Argentina 
undertakes to facilitate exportation to 
Brazil in 1953 of frozen beef in excess 
of the amount indicated in the general 
agreement, up to a total of 10,000 met- 
ric tons. Both countries undertake to 
grant facilities for an interchange of 
fresh, dried, and preserved fruit to a 
minimum annual value of 380 million 
cruzeiros; and Argentina undertakes to 
issue deferred import permits covering 
entry of railway material and other 
capital equipment to a value of 200 mil- 
lion cruzeiros. 

The agreement covering payments ex- 
tends the 1948 arrangement through 
1956 with several important modifica- 
tions. Beginning with 1954 collections 
and payments will be made in dollars, 
and special provisions are included for 


April 27, 1953 








Italy Fixes Quotas for 
U. S. Spark Plugs 


Italy has established a quota of 
650,000 spark plugs for importa- 
tion from the United States, by 
a Ministry of Foreign Trade. in- 
struction issued February 23. 

Import licenses will be granted 
only to firms which have an ex- 
clusive agency for an American 

* manufacturer, have already im- 
ported spark plugs, and can offer 
evidence of having exhausted their 
previous supply. 











settlement of the balance of payments 
accumulated in Brazil’s favor under the 
1948 agreement. 


ECUADOR. 
Banana Exports Eased 


Ecuadoran banana exporters are no 
longer. required to surrender to the 
Central Bank of Ecuador their total 
dollar exchange earnings at the official 
rate of 15 soles to the dollar. 

Henceforth only two-thirds of the 
minimum price of US$1.50 a stem ex- 
ported must be sold to the Central Bank 
at the 15-sole rate. The remaining one- 
third, as well as the dollar exchange in 
excess of US$1.50 a stem, is to be sold 
to the Central Bank at the free-market 
rate, which is pegged at about 17.40 
soles to the U.S. dollar. 

Exporters who have entered into 
special exchange agreements with the 
Ecuadoran Government are exempt 
from the pertinent resolution, No. 117, 
promulgated by the Ecuadoran Mone- 
tary Board on March 20, 1953, and ef- 
fective on that date-——Emb., Guayaquil. 





Wheat Flour Imports Taxed 


All Ecuadoran imports of pure wheat 
flour became subject to a tax of 33 per- 
cent of their c.i.f. value on March 17, as 
the result of the transfer of tariff item 
No. 87 from list A to list B of the Ecua- 
doran exchange tax lists. 

Shipments embarked in country of 
origin before March 17 are exempt from 
payment of this tax, as well as ship- 
ments for which payment was made in 
advance by check or draft or by letter 
of irrevocable credit issued or opened 
before that date, irrespective of date of 
shipment. 

The tax levy on wheat flour imports 
was ordered by the Government to en- 
courage the local flour milling industry. 


FRANCE 
Export Aid Extended to Tractors 


The French Government has ex- 
tended its system of reimbursement of 
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fiscal and social charges borne by ex- 
porters of specified products to cover 
tractors with explosion or internal com- 
bustion engines, by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel of March 27, 
1953. Such tractors include crawler- 
type and wheel tractors other than tow- 
ing tractors for trucks. 


Reimbursement of fiscal charges is 
authorized at the highest rate appli- 
cable to export products, that is, 8.72 
percent of their export value.—Emb., 
Paris. 


INDIA 
Ceiling Placed on Wool Exports 


Export of wool from India will now 
be permitted only up to a ceiling of 
9,000,000 pounds, the Government an- 
nounced on March 30. 


This announcement, reversing a pol- 
icy of unrestricted exports of wool in 
effect since June 12, 1952, did not speci- 
fy the period for which this export 
quota would be applicable. 

The new ceiling is believed to have 
been established as a means of assuring 
Indian carpet and woolen fabric indus- 
tries of adequate supplies of indigenous 
wool. 

Indian exports of wool in the 12- 
month period ended:March 31, 1953, are 
estimated to have totaled 36,694,848 
pounds, compared with 18,294,510 
pounds in the year ended March 1952. 
Average exports in the 5-year period 
1947-48 to 1951-52 are estimated at 25,- 
487,655 pounds. 


MADAGASCAR 
Some Equipment Duty Free 


Certain machinery and equipment im- 
ported for use in the Comoro Islands, 
a dependency of Madegascar, by firms 
engaged in public construction projects 
are authorized free entry, by an order 
of March 4. Goods destined for the 
Comoro Islands are subject to the tariff 
rates of Madagascar unless specifically 
exempted. 

The items benefiting from the exemp- 
tion include machinery for hoisting and 
handling goods, excavating, and road- 
building; certain automotive vehicles 
we rolling stock; and inland waterway 

ts. 


The importer must declare in his 
application that the equipment is spe- 
cifically for public work projects, and 
the declaration must be certified by the 
chief of the local Public Works Service. 
—Journal Officiel of Madagascar, Mar. 
14, 1953. 


A complete list of equipment exempt 
from import taxes and duties is obtain- 
able from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Mexican Import, Export Tariffs Revised 


Mexican duty rates have been revised 
substantially, effective on various dates, 
as recently announced in the Diario 
Oficial. 


Import Tariff 


The following lists set forth the Mexi- 
can import tariff fraction number of 
the items affected; item description; 
dutiable unit; specific duty, in pesos; 
percent ad valorem duty; and former 
rate of duty, if available, in parentheses 
(1 peso—US$0.115). 


A revision of the import item covering 
leather machine belting and a new 
classification for leather machine pack- 
ing, both effective March 29, were an- 
nounced in the Diario Oficial of 
March 23. 


The items are as follows: 


8.61.10. Machine belting of leather and 
leather thongs used for joining machine belt- 
ing. specific —~ per gross kilogram, 1.00 
(0. eR reent valorem 15 (same). 

8.65.27. Machine packing, eu-r 
leather, gross kilogram, 1.00; 10 me. 
fication. 


The following revisions were an- 
nounced by three decrees published in 
the Diario Oficial of March 28, effective 
April 3. 


3.51.10. Bars of copper or copper alloys 
more than 10 millimeters in diameter: ~— 
cific duty per gross kilogram, 0.20 (0.05); ad 
valorem duty (15). Classification previ- 
ously covered all copper and copper-alloy 
bars not elsewhere specified. 


3.51.14. Sheets of copper or copper alloys, 
not specified, up to 12 centimeters wide, gross 
kilogram, 0.20; 25. Classification previously 
covered tubes and pipes of copper, brass 
bronze, or white metal, and iron or steel 
tubes covered with copper or copper alloys, 
not specified. 


3.51.19. Girders and beams of copper and 
copper alloys, gross kilogram 0.20; Classi- 
fication previously covered copper tubes up 
to 15. millimeters in outside diameter, now 
covered under fraction 3.51.41, which also 
covers those of copper alloys. 


3.51.40. Tubes of iron or steel covered with 
copper or copper alloys, gross kilogram, 
5. Previously covered under fraction 

. 51.14 at the same rates of duty. 

3.51.41. Tubes of as or copper alloys, 
up to 15 millimeters outside diameter, 
gross kilogram, 0.10; 10. Those of cop 
were previously classified under fraction 
8.51.19 and were exempt from duty; those of 
by et alloys previously under 3.51.14 at 


3.51.42. Same, from 15 millimeters to 10 
y ~ gy 4 = outside diameter, gross kilo- 
—,° 25. Previously covered under 

ion 3 51.14. 


3.51.43. Same, over 10 centimeters in out- 
side diameter, gross kilogram, 0.03; Previ- 
ously covered under fraction 3.51. 14, 


5.01.10. Cotton knit apparel, not specified, 
even with ornaments or embroideries of silk, 
of any weight, legal kilogram, 30.00 (15.00); 
40 (same). 

6.01.90. Cotton knit manufactures, not 
specified, even with ornaments or rete. 
fes of silk, legal kilogram, 30.00 (10.00); 40 


6.02.00. Undershirts or shirts and drawers, 
of cotton fabric, legal kilogram, 30.00 (10.00); 


(same). 
6.11.10. Knit apparel of linen and other 
soft vegetable fibers except cotton, not speci- 
» even with ornaments or embroideries 
of silk, legal (previously gross) kilogram, 
30.00 (8.00); 45 (same). 
.90. Knit manufactures of linen and 
other soft Apne fibers except cotton, not 
with ornaments or embroideries of 
legal kilogram 30.00 (5.00); 45 


5.12.00. Undershirts or shirts and drawers 
of linen and other soft vegetable fibers except 
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silk or not, 
(40 


cotton, for men and children, legal kilogram, 
80.00 (10.00); 45 (same). 

5.31.10. Knit a parel of artificial fibers, not 
specified, even with ornaments or embroider- 
ies of silk or not, legal kilogram, 40.00 
(25.00); 60 (same). . 

5.31.11. Knit apparel of artificial fibers 
with mixture of fibers other than silk, even 
with ornaments or embroideries of silk or 
not, legal kilogram, 40.00 (25.00); 60 (same). 

531.90 Knit manufactures of artificial 
fibers, not specified, even with ornaments or 
embroideries of silk or not, legal kilogram, 
40.00 (25.00); 60 (same). , 

5.31.91. “Knit manufactures of artificial 
fibers with mixture of fibers other than silk, 
not specified, even with ornaments or em- 
broideries of silk or not, legal kilogram, 
40.00 (25.00); 60 (same). 

8.10.12. Electric motors a between 
20 and 3,000 kilograms, stators and 
rotors weighing between 10 and 1,500 kilo- 
grams each, gross kilogram, 8.00 (1.50); 40 

) 


(25). 
8.10.51. Electric apparatus to increase or 
decrease voltage, commercially known as 
‘transformers,’ weighing between 5 and 30,- 
000 kilograms each, including those contain- 
ing oil, gross kilogram, 4.00 (1.50); 40 (25). 
8.43.12. Reversers, contacts, commutators, 
or interrupters, weighin between 2 and 
2.750 kilograms each, if any composition 
which they may contain does not constitute 
the component material ” Wikre in 
weight, gross kilogram, (1.20); 40 (25). 
8.43.14. Switchboards a fireproof materials, 
with electric apparatus, even with,cabinet, 
weighing up to 75 kilograms each, gross 
Se 10.00 (3.50); 10 (same). 
3.15. Same, weighing over 75 kilograms 
each, gross kilogram, 6.00 (3.00); 10 (same). 


A number of substantial _ increases 
were announced in the Diario Oficial of 
March 30, to become effective on April 5. 


Items affected include such commodi- 
ties as paper products, calendars, and 
advertising matter; jewelry; fountain 
pens and pencils; airplanes and boats; 
wind-up toys and tricycles; marble and 
alabaster products; crockery and arti- 
cles of faience; glass and crystal; arti- 
cles of nonvitrified clay, gypsum, and 
stucco; cigarette lighters; smoking to- 
bacco; wooden and metal armchairs; 
alcoholic beverages; handbags and 


purses; unspecified luggage and work 
baskets. 


7.53.50. Wallpaper, even when aluminized, 
bronzed, gilded, or silvered, embossed or 
combined with cloth, even when containing 
other material, specific duty per legal kilo- 

ram, 1.00 (0. 40) ; percent.ad valorem duty, 

0 (same). 

7.56.92. Articles of paper or cardboard, not 
specified, without printing, engraving, em- 
bossing, or Bhography, legal kilogram, 1.00 
(0.50); 80 (50). 

7.57.00. Calendars in book form, even es 
containing other printed matter, with s 
for writing or with blank sheets, legal ilo- 
gram, 5.00 (4.00); 50 (same). 

7.57.01. Looseleaf calendars of paper or 
cardboard, even when mounted or assembled 
on any material, legal kilogram, 5.00 (4.00); 


50 ( “ 
Advertisments in the form of books 


same) 
7.57.10. 
or pamphlets, not specified, legal kilogram, 


“= (4.00); 50 (same). 

3.56.00. Jewelry of: bloodstone, agate, 
amber, et, tortoise shell, shell, ivory, 
mother-o of-pearl, leather, or fabrics of ali 


a in any proportion, with parts of false 
, even when silver- or gold-plated, 
legal kilogram, 25.00 (20.00); 60 (same). 

56.01. Jewelry of false’ metal or alloys 
thereof, silver- or gold-plated, legal kilogram, 
25.00 (20.00) ; 40 (same). 

3.56.02. Jewelry of false metal or alloys 
thereof, not plated with ia or silver, legal 
kilogram, 15.00 (10.00); (same). 

3. Jewelry not RK ‘ploodstone, 
agate, amber, i* tortoise shell, shell, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, leather, or fabrics of any 
kind, with parts made of false metal, sisen. 

‘old-plated, legal kilogram, 25.00 ' (20.00); 
same). 
.04. Same, not silver- or gold-plated, 


legal bl kilogram, 15.00 (10.00); 30 (same). 
0. Artifacts of all types not elsewhere 
. cified with adornment or accessories of 
ver, legal gram, 0.05 (0.01); 20 (same). 
90.73. Pencil cases, automatic pencils, 
Pi 1 pens, and penholders not of precious 
metal, with parts of gold or Shes plate, legal 
gram, 0.20 (0.15); 60 (same 
7.90.70. Pencil cases, automatic pencils, 
fountain pens, and penpaidere of compositic 
even those contain ng common metal, loon 
_ ram, 4.00 (2.00); 45 
( 00, Airplanes, 
exempt); 


(same). 
all types, each, 500.00 
exempt (same). 

Sailing, rowing, or paddle-wheel 
craft of all sorts, up to 10 meters in length, 
each, 50.00 (30.00): 15 (same). 

3.56.40. Automatic toys or dolls, electric, 
wind-up, or steam, of all types, legal kilo- 
gram, 10.00 (8.00); 50 (same). 

9.55.51. Tricycles, wagons, and carriages 
of all types, for children, including parts 
therefor, legal kilogram 5.00 (2.50); 50 (same), 

3.31.40. Marble and alabaster cut in shee 
even in flake form, gross kilogram, 0. 
(0.03); 10 (same). 

3.31.41. Marble tiles, worked, cut, or pol- 
ished, wholly or in part, even with molded 
edges, = kilogram, 0.10 (0.05); 10 (same). 

.38.1 Articles of nonvitrified clay, not 
specified, even mounted or set in base metal, 
gross kilogram, 0.50 (0.05); 25 (same). 

3.32.40. Articles of marble or alabaster, 
natural or artificial. even mounted or set 
in base metal, whether or not gilt or sil- 
vered, 0.50 (0.10); 20 (same). 

3.32.70. Articles of gypsum and stucco, not 
specified, gross kilogram, 1.00 (0.15); 
(same). 

3.33.00. Articles of faience, not specified, 
gross kilogram, 1.00 (0.50); 40 (same). 

3.33.01. Tableware of faience, decorated or 
ott with gold, silver, or colors, even for 
eS = toys, gross kilogram, 2.00 (same)3 
‘ 

8.33. 2. Articles of faience decorated with 

old, silver, or colors, or mounted or set 

n base metal, even gilt or silvered, gross 
kilogram, 3.00 (2.00); 70 (same). 

3.34.33. Glass and crystal, plane, beveled; 
also those decorated with gold, silver, or 
a a aly kilogram, 0.50 ( 10): 25 (same), 

3.34. Glass and crystal, plane, frosted 
with glue, and etched glass and crystal, 
gross jlogram, 0.50 (0.10); 25 (same). 

3.20.10. Alabaster or marble, in crude form, 
gross kilogram, 0.05 (0.01); 5 (same). Pre- 
viously covered also crude lava and pumice 
stone. 

3.20.14. Crude lava or pumice stone, gross 
kilogram 0.01; New classification; pre- 
viously covered under 3.20.10. No change in 
duties involved. 

2.43.02. Cut and shredded smoking tobacco, 
legal kilogram, 3.00 (1.00); 50 (same). 

.59.39. ighters of py roforic stone or of 
platinum sponge, not specified, each, 1.00 
(0.10); 50 (same). 

2.70.10. Armchairs, containin; 
of all types, legal kilogram, 5.00 (same); 76 
(same). Previously covered by fractions 
2.70.10 through 2.70.15, inclusive, according 
to the material with which the chair was 
covered or trimmed. Fractions 2.70.11-2.70.15 
are now abolished and all chairs of this 
description are classified under 2.70.10. No 
change in duty involved. 

= 30. Armchairs of common metal, all 

kilogs not a legal (previously gross) 

ram, 5.00 (1.00); 70 (60). Previousl 
a “Armchairs of iron or steel, even wit 
coverings or trimmings of fabrics of fibers 
of any kind, leather, hide or skin, or plastic 
materials.”’ 

7.10.00. Beer in earthen, faience, glass, 
wooden, or other-receptacles, not specified, 
gross Fw =~ 1.50 (1.00); 40 (same). 

parkling wines, gross kilogram, 
6.00" “a 00); 70 (same). 

7.10.31. Red, white, and generous win 
the alcoholic strength of which does 
exceed 14 Gay-Lussac — degrees mat 
15° C., in earthen, faience, — re- 
an gross kilogram, 2.50. (2.00); 60 
same 


visible wood 


7.10.33. Same, between 14 and 28 Gay- 
Lussac centesimal degrees, gross kilogram, 
3.50 (3.00); 65 (same). 


7.11.01. Alcoholic beverages having an al- 
coholic strength between 14 and 23 oT 
Lussac centesimal degrees at 15° n 
containers of wit ety china, or yw. 
Srose kilogram, 3.50 (3.00); 65 (same). 

7.11.03. Same, between 23 and 65 


Gay- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Summary of Foreign Control Regulations 
Applying to Imports From the United States 


The following tabulation of import and exchange permits required 
in foreign countries, prepared by the Office of International Trade as 
an aid to exporters, has been revised as of April 1. ‘ 


These regulations apply primarily to goods ‘of U. S. origin and to 


other goods payable in U. S. dollars. 

In many countries foreign goods may 
not be imported unless they are cov- 
ered by an import license, which must 
be obtained by the importer. In some 
cases the import license must be 
granted before the order for goods is 





placed. In various countries ‘the im- 
porter is also required to obtain an 
exchange permit before payment for the 
imports may be made. 

U. S. exporters are therefore advised 
to make certain before a shipping that 


the importer has obtained the required 
permit. Exporters should insist on being 
informed as to the identifying number 
or symbol of the document. 


More detailed information on licens- 
ing and exchange controls may be ob- 
tained from the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Publications 
covering licensing and exchange con- 
trols of individual countries are also 
available from the Field Offices at a 
nominal charge. 





Country 


Is import license necessary? 


Is exchange permit required? 





Afghanistan 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan......... 

Arabian Peninsula areas: 
Saudi Arabia.. 
Aden, Bahrein, Qatar, Trucial, Oman 
Kuwait, Muscat, and Oman, Yemen ‘ 

STII setetssecsthaenoneesenapsenangeapaneaninnenieaverananeeinncsioguprtraatunme 












ERR SE ETE SEs 





RES SCR TSS ERS E Seated ete pea ae eae eR, Mee 
Geietum- BE ae SEE eS a 


Belgian Congo............. 





Bolivia....... 








British colonies, not specified elsewhere "............. 
ITO, -asicusccsacocpnaitivebieviiiohiainiasibsestaectnstintsioteaganmunnesaniats 


Burma ..... 
Canada..... 
| EIECE SAR 


China (mainland)* 
Colombia 


errrretrtrrtrrrtttrirtttrtttr rrr 


errrrerrrritir ti rttrttitttiitittt itt tte tite tte 





El Salvador 
Ethiopia 





French oversea territories not elsewhere 
specified 

Germany, Federal Republic (including 
Western Berlin). 

Germany, Soviet-Occupied Zones 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Yes, for most items 

















ce 





Yes, for most commodities... eae 
Yes, either a regular import. ‘license or ‘a 
declaration license 


Ant eeeeeeeeneeeneneeteeeseeereeeeseeeeeeeseenes se0eReeee 


‘Yes, a combination import license and 


—— authorization is required for 
all ——- except noncommercial parcel 
post shipments valued at $100 or less. 

















No, except for a few commodities ? 
Yes, either a general license for commod 
ties under open general license, or an 
individual license for other commodities. 





Yes, must be obtained prior to shipment 
of goods and copy must be sent to 
exporter. 

Fe iccainiiesnicnsspsesviseniniiliih diy anenttcaaabinia tals ctelitnteats clint ae 

Import license takes the form of registry 
certifieate issued without quota or other 
form of restrictions if .merchandise is 


ny 20 included in list of prohibited imports. 
0 


PEPPIrtrrritrrrrettttiittritit ii trier trritirti itr tiie terrerr titi irri iitrirttti irs es 


deena eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeHeeens eeeneee sees sen eee seer eeeReSeR eee esses reODeneeeeeeseeses senses 


Yes, with few exceptions. 





Yes, issued on arrival of imports. Special 
permits from the Dominican Department 
of Agriculture required on imports of 
fertilizers. 

Yes, must be presented in order to obtain 
the consular invoice. Some luxury im- 
ports prohibited. 

Yes, unlicensed imports are subject to 
ee 

NG: except on products subject to export 
license in country of origin. 


Yes, unless dollars were ac 
commodities other than karakul ‘skins or 
cotton, or represent only 15 percent of 
karakul skin sales, or 90 percent of cotton 
sales which are not held by the National 

oe a of Afghanistan. 
es 


Yes. 
Yes. 


uired by sales of 


No. e 
Yes, ey granted only for ‘‘listed’’ prod- 
ucts. pplication should be filed prior to 
__contirnat on of purchase order. 
ort license carries right to foreign ex- 
~Sencd 


Yen except for a few items import license 
— right to foreign exchange. 
es 


No, import license authorizes purchase of 
exchange but is not a guarantee that ex- 
change will be granted. 

Yes, exchange granted to holders of import 
licenses according to availability of ex- 
change in accordance with established pri- 
ority schedules. 

Yes, import license ~epemeed assures release 
of foreign exchang 

Import license matornatiendty assures foreign 
exchange. 





Yes, in form of notation on import license. 


Yes, except for certain Government purchases. 
No, registry certificate carries the right to 
foreign exchange. 


Yes, for imports with official exchange. No 
permit required for imports with free-market 

——- 

° 

Import license automatically provides for allo- 
cation of necessary foreign exchange. 

Yes, for goods subject to license oo 
license with customs certification a 
portation takes place of exchange license. 

No, but all applications for foreign ——s 
require Government approval, which 
granted almost automatically for bonafide 
commercial transactions. 

Import license carries the right to foreign 
exchange (Central Bank of Ecuador). 


Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 





Ry IRENA? it SARIS SiR SRS So RA TS, Yes. ; 

Yes, obtainable for ‘‘essentials’’ Only... Yes, import license carries right to foreign 
exchange. 

Yes...... es license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

Yes, also purchase authorization... ww. | Yes; import and redone license combined 


Yes, the government monopolies for for- 
eign trade are the only importers. 

Yes, license granted for limited number 
of essential products. 


in one document. 
No. 


Yes, import permit carries right to open 
letter of credit. 
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Netherlands West Indies 
New Zealand 














ING til clidtapenicsocedissiliqmalitibialactinigpicteesetenithotepteenueerastens 
A a a a asic imnenlelnetiiliiaasibie 
is ictiniinicinnjsneniictennnstathanancninniaitaiienecciennnaseneeie 
Panama. 





EES SE TEE SRI A SMA E Eee OCT 
Portugal (including the Azores and Madeira).... 
Portuguese colonies 

_ ES CR 
SinBapore........cccccce-ss.. 





Spain, including the Canary Islands 





Spanish colonies.. 





Surinam. 
Sweden. 








Switzerland. 





Syria 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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No, “except for certain luxury items... 
Yes.. Slap senicaeiile daiddndingnnaiaiichs pete 


iacikitliekRavidlitaticenschaintinsshdiiasindineuissnpuesitieatiaemamenittinin 


No; except for tomato paste; a few items 
are, however, subject to quota restric- 
tions. ‘ 





censes to import nonsterling area 
via Hong Kong are issued provide 
tain exchange regulations are observed. 


oods 
cer- 


Yes, largely limited to essential raw ma- 








Import licenses are necessary for about 40 
percent of Swiss imports. However, li- 
censes for most of these are granted 
freely. 

» ere 











Country Is import license necessary? Is exchange permit required? 

Guatemala..... No, but importation of a few items is No. 

prohibited. 

FR IR al Pa No, except for the required permit on No. 

wheat quota imports. 
EE ~ GNRURIEED > CERIN ns, decd cccatiiadidnetihcccctintccce | iis cnigiub dadstieds<caieabcagnans ubasivasecesunsuseetabenicbcesess Yes. 
TT ee ST ee, SR eS ee eT. ee «| No. 
pO EEE OS tee 1 PE 2s ee ee Yes, only certain items may be imported Yes, for direct imports. For imports from 
directly from*hard-currency sources. Li- hard-currency areas via Hong Kong no per- 
censes to import nonsterling area goods mit is necessary, but payment must be 
via Hong Kong are issued provided cer- made in a.sterling-area currency and ship- 
tain exchange regulations are observed. ment effected on a bill of lading issued in 
Hong Kong. 

I nin dtesilnsatipitinndslltinidessssinegeen , REE SATE A ae eee 

a OU a nS SS © a Sa Be Yes, except for items on “‘special condi- Yes, except for ‘special conditional free list’’ 
tional free list’’ and a limited number imports. 
of staples. 

CER R Sas ET Yes, either a general license for com- Yes, however, foreign exchange is automati- 

modities under open general license, or cally released upon presentation of validated 
a sta license for other com- important license to exchange bank. 
modities. : 
Tndochina...............c0ce00- WOM. ..1.<0;-ccsevicsseovseccorssceesesnencsonnsubeocovascocunescncesesocessecasccecvscvecceee | LINIDOFt license carries right to foreign exe 
change. 
EINE ihictchreieininsecinaneaies Yes...... Yes, all foreign exchange transactions are 
controlled by the Foreign Exchange Insti- 
tute. 
ee icentenieidenisiicatehatecierennegtitntiggasauiinn Yes, but only to release goods from Cus- Yes. 
toms; prospective imports must come 
within annual or supplemental quotas. 

(ee ARAM + That al Eacae Yes, goods exported before license is ob- Yes, permits are obtained through licensed 
tained are confiscated. dealers. . 

ES cient nica lincabstvenlh : IED MINT... 5, ccc sacensncepuomnsntvaounbebocsnennn Yes. 

Se ndiadenadtl dled asevicilininedictaninientnembgiibntn teintnteneguvntanyitipten Yes Rc IS SE Et ce Sa Yes, import license usually carries right to 
foreign exchange. 

SERINE: i I I AE Re ee Yes, from Italian Exchange Office except Yes, combined with import permit in same 

for list A (mostly industrial raw mater- document. 
ials, which require only bank “bene- 
° stare’’). 

DOD ediserercitinrvtternccscesemereiamenrerinnmquapeemnannnqsianesseye FUE ic ion cals. sctsls ached pistnitasdeamianin dtntabiadioninnncoeaibsiinedinntinadin Some commodities, as announced by Japanese 
Government from time to time, require allo- 
cation certificate; in other cases import 
license carries right to foreign exchange. 

EE IE ser necsetatletadareasaneincaptatinmiemeemntesineiite tt OIDs». -<-.csaiescocsecssctvo>oenscsndonsesocnnedaonsscnooespeneasstsotenseostesnoosenebisveste Application for import license must be ac- 
companied by certificate from Bank of Korea 
stating that applicant has sufficient foreign 
exchange cover on deposit. 

EE Gt a OETA TRE CACO 9 EE Yes mn 2 hte ERE KSEE Ea S idetanccomnallll No. 

™” ee MELT htitanihite --| For arms, ammunition, and rice only.................. Yes 

Malaya, Federation 0f,.....ccccccccecccecccccnsecccsseseeereeeee | YS, Only certain items may be imported Yes, for direct imports. For imports from 

directly from hard-currency sources. Li- hard-currency areas via Hong Kong no 
censes to import nonsterling-area goods permit is necessary, but payment must be 
via Hong Kong are issued provided cer- made in a sterling-area currency and shi 
tain exchange regulations are observed. ment effected on a bill of lading issued fn 
Hong Kong. 
FD ci cspiehliatigetineenecsnemnanenncenitnie Yes, for an extensive list of articles................... No. 
Morocco: 
SS eee Se LE OS fk 
III Ds nraaicdiatteessntnnenediggebtancibeghenepeeighactypaaiibe A a CE RR nis SIS eS et Ee: BESS Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 
Tangier (International Zone).........2....cccccccereeesers No....... No. 
SI i alba a anctehaoscsesouinedesnoertiil Yes 


Yes (‘‘payment attest’’). 
Y 


es. 

Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

No, import permit authorizes purchases of 
exchange. 

An authorization to transfer foreign exchange 
must be obtained from Bank of Norway and 
will usually be noted on import license. 

Yes, however, foreign exchange is automati- 
cally released upon presentation of validated 

ews license to exchange bank. 
0. 


Yes, for all shipments except those valued 

ae less than US$133. 
o. 

Possession of a valid import license, if re- 

ee entitles holder to exchange cover, 
es, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, for direct imports. For imports from 
hard-currency areas via Hong Kong no per- 
mit is necessary, but payment must be 
made in a sterling-area currency and ship- 
ment effected on a bill of lading issued in 
Hong Kong. 

Yes, special exchange rates are fixed for 
many import products. 

Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

No, import license carries right to foreign 
exchange. 
es, however, foreign exchange, includin 
doHar exchange, is automatical y_ made avail- 
able if the import license specifies payment 
in such currency, and if the license is 
registered with a foreign exchange bank 
within 2 months after its issuance. 

No difficulty in regard to exchange. 


Yes, 
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Mexican Tariffs Revised 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Iussac ‘centesimal degrees, 


gross kilogram, 
500 (4.00); 70 (same). 


7.11.05. Same, more than 55 Gay-Lussac 
~centesimal degrees, gross kilogram, 6.00 
(5.00); 80 (same). 


7.11.07. Rye or bourbon whiskey eg oe 
alcoholic strength between 23 and ay- 
Lussac centesimal degrees at 15° C., in 
containers of earthenware, china or glass, 
provided they bear labels showing the trade- 

name of the product, gross kilogram, 6.00 


14.00) ; 80 (70). 
7.11.09. Same, more than 55 Gay-Lussac 
centesimal degrees, gross kilogram, 7.00 


(5.00); 70 (same). 


7.11.10. Unspecified whiskey having an al- 
coholic strength between 23 and 55 Gay- 
Lussac centesimal degrees at 15° C., in 
containers of earthenware, china, or glass, 


gross kilogram, 6.00 (4.00); 70 (same). 
7.11.11. ame, more than 55 Gay-Lussac 
ecentesimal degrees, gross kilogram, 7.00 
(5.00); 70 (same). 


2.40.30. Sugar with a mixture of grenetine 


or gums, even when aromatized and con- 
fectionery paste with a sugar base, legal 
kilogram, 2.00 (0.50); 60 (same). 
Handbags, pocketbooks, and purses, even 
with frames of all sorts, or with parts of 
fabrics whose fibers are invisible on the 
outside, lined with fabrics of any fiber, 
weighing up to 1 kilogram each: 
7.40.20. Of casein, legal kilogram, 5.00 
(2.50); 50 (40). 

7.41.11. Of celluloid, legal kilogram, 5.00 
(2.50); 50 (40). 

7.44.22. Of synthetic resins, legal kilogram, 
8.00 (5.00); 50 (same). 

7.44.26. Apparel or household linen and 
furnishing articles, of sheets of plastic ma- 
terials, without core of yarns of any kind 
of fibers, even with ornaments of fabrics, 
legal kilogram, 8.00 (3.00); 50 (40). 

.90.20. Trunks, valises, and suitcases, of all 
sorts, not specified, weighing more yy 

kilogram each, legal kilogram, 6.00 (5. 

(same). 


7.90.21. Workbaskets not made of hide or 
skin, nor covered in whole or part with 
these materials, with sewing or dressing 


table equipment, of all types, not otherwise 


specified, each unit an, Pee than 1 
kilogram, legal kilogram, (5.00); 650 
(same). 

7.90.22. Cases, kits, or workbaskets with 


equipment not specified, each unit weighing 

more than 1 kilogram, 6.00 (5.00); 50 (same). 
8.42.31. Radio antennae, of all sorts, gross 

kilogram, 0.50 (0.05); 10 (same). ; 


Export Tariff 


‘Some changes were also made in the 
export tariff. 

“The following lists of items affected 
include tariff fraction number; item 


description; specific duty, in pesos; per- 
cent ad valorem duty; and former rate 
of duty in parentheses. All rates shown 
are per gross kilogram. 


Changes affecting unshelled peanuts 
and zinc bars, effective March 31, were 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
27, as follows: 


28-15: Peanuts, unshelled, whole, cleaned, 
uniformly sorted, without root ap endages, 
stems, or extraneous matter, specific duty, 
0.02 (exempt): 2 (same). The latter part of 
the description previously read, “‘weighing 
over 2 kilograms per 1,000 nuts.’ 

81-32. Zinc, laminated or drawn, in bars, 
wires, sheets, and tubes, not specified, ex- 
empt (same); exempt (5). 


The following were announced by a 
decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 28.and effective on April 1: 

50-01. Cotton cordage, exempt from spe- 
cific duty; ad valorem duty, exempt (5). 


50-10. Cotton ribbon up to 20 centimeters 
wide, exempt (same); exempt (3). 
= -11. Cotton felts, exempt (same); 


55-11. Serapes: of wool or other animal 
fibers, exempt (same); exempt (3). 

56-21. Knit manufactures of cloth and other 
fabrics of silk or artificial fibers, not spe- 
cified, exempt (5.00); exempt (5). . 

56-22. Carpets and other manufactures o 
twisted strips of fabrics of silk or artificia 
fibers, even containing threads of any fiber, 
exempt (same); exempt (5). 

57-00. Apparel of fabrics of rubberized 
oiled, or waxed fibers of all kinds, sai 
fibers not being visible from the outside, 
exempt (5); exempt (same). 


Classified Controls 


(Continued from Page 11) 


MEXICO 
Export Tariff Modified 


Changes have been made in the 
Mexican export tariff affecting un- 
shelled peanuts and zine bars. The 
changes, effective March 31, 1953, are 
as follows: 

® Fraction 28-15. Peanuts, unshelled, 
whole, cleaned, uniformly sorted, with- 
out root appendages, stems, or extran- 
eous matter. The classification, pre- 


exempt 








* viously exempt from specific duty, is 
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now subject to 0.02 peso per gross 
kilogram; the ad valorem duty remains 
2 percent. The latter portion of the 
description previously read, “weighing 
over 2 kilograms per 1,000 nuts.” 

@ Fraction 81-32. Zinc, laminated or 
drawn, in bars, wires, sheets, and tubes, 
not specified. The classification, pre- 
viously subject to 5 percent ad valorem 
duty, is now exempt; it remains exempt 
from specific duty—Diario Oficial, 
March 27, 1953. 


Changes Made in Import Tariff 


A revision of the Mexican import 
tariff item covering leather machine 
belting and a new classification for 
leather machine packing, both effective 
March 29, were announced in the 
Diario Official of March 23. 


The items are as follows: 


Fraction 8.61.10, Machine belting of leather 
and leather thongs used for joining machine 
belting, 1 peso a gross kilogram plus 15 per- 
cent ad valorem. 


The specific duty was formerly 0.25 peso 
a gross kilogram. 
Fraction 8.65.27, Machine packin pre- 


pared, of leather, 1 peso a gross kilogram 
plus 10 percent ad valorem. 


Agreement With Spain Renewed 


The payments agreement between the 
Banco de Mexico,‘ and the Instituto 
Espanol de Moneda Extranjera, signed 
and effective March 31, 1951, has been 
renewed for an additional period of 2 
years, according to the Mexican bank. 

Under the terms of the renewal, ar- 
rangements have been completed by 
Henequeneros de Yucatan, a State- 
controlled cooperative, to ship to a 
hard-fiber consortium in Madrid hene- 
quen to a value of 1 million dollars. 


In exchange for the henequen Spain 
is to ship to Mexico a wide variety of 


products, including olive oil, olives, 
wines, machinery, tools, sewing ma- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Country 


Is import license necessary? 


Is exchange permit required? 





Taiwan (Formosa) 
ilan 


Turkey 





Union of South Africa (including South- 
west A 


frica, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
and Swaziland). 





oeeeeeeees 


nited Kingdom.... 
ruguay 


Sh ¢ SES @ 


es 
No, except for sold passenger cars, motor- 
cycles, and certain paint _ 





~ 


Yes, with exception of few specified im- 
—— from soft-currency countries, all 
mports are subject to license issued by 
the Director of Imports and Exports in 
the Union. Imports from all countries of 
a long Iist of ‘‘unessential’’ items are 





prohibited. 
ze. except for a few products. 








Venezuela 





Yugoslavia... seeeeeeareetereseerseernes 








Yes, importing Government agencies are 
responsible for securing own permit. 

No; except for approximately 25 tariff ‘items... 

No, individual import licenses abolished 
July 1, 1952; since that time only li- 
censed, import firms are allowed to carry 

on i rt operations. 








xm except for Government purchases. 
0. 


Yes, special exchange license from the Con- 
trol Office, one application suffices =. both 
import permit and exchange control pur- 
poses. 

The import ae carries right to foreign 
exchange up to amount expressed in local 
currency ay relative import license. 


Yes. ‘ 
No, import license carries right to foreign 
exchange. 


Yes, all exchange allocated by USSR State 
Bank upon receipt of import license. 


No. 
No, but Government maintains strict control 
over foreign exchange allocations. 





Includes Bermuda, British, West Indies, 
East and West Africa, British Guiana, 
Honduras, Northern Rhodesia, South- 

Mites Rhodesia, and minor colonies, protecto- 
and trusteeship territories. 


April 27, 1953 


2 Butter requires individual permits. Swine 
and uncooked pork from the United States 
re prohibited wader the Animal Contagious 

sease 


Act. 
* All Chinese’ mainiand ports are under 


Communist control and the 


U. S. Govern- 
ment prohibits ——> to pe epee China. 
*No —_—s is required when shipment is 


Snopes 4 importer — his own funds 


\ 











OIT Eases Controls on Exports 


Charlotte P. Henry 
Office of International Trade 


Once again American industry-has demonstrated an amazing ability 
to expand and adjust its production within a relatively short period to 
meet the requirements of an accelerated mobilization program, in ad- 
dition to continuing civilian and normal industrial needs. 

Apparently this last cycle of heavy defense purchasing, temporary 


shortages, and plant expansion is nearly 


completed, and supply problems remain 
in only a few fields. 

Thus, in the field of export controls, 
the emphasis upon export allocations 
and short-supply licensing has dimin- 
ished greatly. Over a year ago the Of- 
fice of International Trade undertook 
a positive program aimed at’ prompt 
removal or relaxation of export-licens- 
ing restrictions, simultaneously with the 
lifting of restrictions on the domestic 
economy, This is not to say that removal 
of domestic controls automatically cails 
for removal of export controls; but it 
does require an examination of the ex- 
port position to determine the maximum 
relaxation feasible. 

Commodity specialists in OIT follow 
developments in world markets and .in 
the U. S. position on all materials, ob- 
serving and analyzing changes in con- 
trols by the supply agencies in order to 
determine the appropriate changes to 
be made in export controls. The record 
for the past 12 months, as evidenced 
by a review of our Current Export 
Bulletins, speaks for itself. 


Exporters may, however, be interested 
in the summary of decontrol actions 
which is set forth in the following para- 
graphs. It may provide them with a 
broad view of trends in the export 
control field and afford a perspective 
useful in planning future operations. 


Not all decontrol actions are an- 
nounced as promptly as OIT might 
wish. These decisions are dependent 
in part upon the views of other in- 
terested agencies, and frequently upon 
approval of various committees. Defense 
requirements and stockpile needs must 
be restudied, and estimates made of 
potential export demand in a free situ- 
ation. 

Nevertheless, the export trade can be 
assured that controls are removed at 
the earliest safe moment consistent with 
the aims of our mobilization program 
and protection of the U. S. economy. 


New Controls for Supply Reasons 
Imposed for Few Commodities 


Thus far we have referred only to 
export controls as they relate to the 
supply situation. Although the various 
relaxations listed below in total amount 
to a very significant step toward de- 
control, the’ “net” progress in this di- 
rection in the past 12 months is an- 
other question. New controls for supply 
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reasons have had to be imposed for 
only a very few commodities during the 
year—the principal one being rice. 
However, it must be recognized that 
the security licensing program, re- 


flecting the Government’s international] 
policies, has been undergoing a steady 
expansion and refinement. This has re- 
sulted in the addition of some items 
to the Positive List, and in a number 
of new restrictive requirements in the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule, 
Changes in this field must of course 
depend upon developments in the field 
of international politics. 


Decontrols for supply reasons, how- 
ever, do reflect the anxiety of the Of- 
fice of International Trade to free up 
export licensing as much as possible, 
A summary of these actions is set 
forth below. 





Commodities deleted from Positive List........ 


Examples are: DDT, cotton linters, plain bearings, 


miscellaneous metal manufactures, most types of rub- 
ber, hides, skins (except wet cattle, calf, and kip), and 
leather, sugar, inedible molasses, coal, naval stores, 


passenger-car tires and tubes, wood pulp. 


p 
Commodities removed from quota controls (retained on 


Positive List for security reasons) 


Examples are: Graphite, sulfuric acid, 


lead, 


antimony, benzol, bismuth, cadmium, tin and zinc ores, 


earbon black. 
Quotas increased or otherwise liberalized 


Examples are: Controlled materials, pig iron, tungsten, 
conditioned sulfur, diamond grinding wheels, cryolite, 


selenium, glycerin. 
General license GLV values increased 
Time-table licensing discontinued . 


1958 Jan.-Mar, '58 Pending 
117 62 6 
asain rons 50 6 18 
zinc, 
see ee Bah TE 60 16 
ssuipeatieabhonasere - 205 9 
109 17 








It should be noted that the general 
license GLV values have been increased 
for approximately 10 percent of the 
Positive List, chiefly metals, chemicals, 
and metalworking equipment. Some ex- 
amples of liberalized GLV’s are noted 
below. 


GLV dollar-value limits 





New 

Carbon or graphite 
eizeeucte Ne Serer None $100 

elding rods and wires $ 25 100 
Lead powder |... 100 500 
Corrugated aluminum : 

PA eae 25 100 
Screw machines, verti- 

cal boring mills, tur- 

ret lathes, milling 

machines, etc. .......... None 500 
TO eee 100 500 
Tungsten chlorides and 

gp Savite RRC nes 25 100 


In addition to the actions noted 
above, special licensing requirements on 
many commodities resulting from a 
short-supply situation have been re- 
moved. Examples are: 

e Elimination of the required state- 
ment on past exports in a specified base 
period. 

e Removal of “evidence of avail- 
ability” requirement. 

@ Discontinuance of the requirement 
to file a special allocation form simul- 
taneously with license application. 

e Elimination of many other kinds 
of supplementary documentation. 


About 30 Commodities or Groupgy 
Under Short-Supply Quotas 


At present approximately 30 com- 
modities or commodity groups are under 
short-supply quotas, of which the big- 
gest group are scarce metals on the 


stockpile list. The principal items are 
as follows: 

Asbestos, aviation gasoline, blood 
plasma, chromium, cobalt, coke, colum- 
bium, controlled materials (steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum), copper sulfate, 
cryolite, diamonds and diamond grind- 
ing wheels, iron. and steel scrap. 


Magnesium, manganese, molybdenum, 
nickel, pig iron, platinum, rice, selenium, 
sulfur, tantalum, titanium, and tungsten, 

This list compares with several hun- 
dred items that were under strict ex- 
port quotas for supply reasons at the 
height of the scarcity 15 months ago. 

On most of these commodities the 
export quotas are quite inadequate to 
meet export requirements or demand. 
Very little supply assistance is needed, 
however, and it is anticipated that after 
July 1—paralleling domestic decontrol 
action—the only priorities for export 
will be the occasional C-6 used to pro- 
cure material for direct defense uses 
abroad. These C-6 ratings are issued 
for export only after the most careful 
checking by OIT, the Mutual Security 
Agency, National Production Authority, 
and Munitions Board. 


The items listed above represent a 
“hard core” of short-supply items on 
which it is expected that export quotas 
will need to be continued for some time 
to come as no early solution to the 
supply problem is in sight. There is 
one exception, controlled materials; ex- 
cept for a few tight steel items, con- 
trolled materials are now in process 
of being placed on an open-end basis 
for export, 
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U. S. Water-Borne Imports and Exports Carried 
On Dry-Cargo Vessels Show Decline 


United States water-borne imports and exports on dry-cargo vessels 
declined approximately 5 percent during the first 9 months of 1952 as 
compared with such trade in the like period of 1951. 

The decrease in dry-cargo tonnage was accompanied by a greater 
decline in U. S. flag participation in dry-cargo carriage. The proportion 


of total dry-cargo imports and exports 
carried on U. S. flag vessels in 1951 was 
37 percent, climbed to 43 percent in the 
first quarter of 1952, then started to 








export trade of the United States is 


similar to that of the total water-borne 
export trade, as approximately 87 per- 


uted among the other world trade 
regions, 

A comparison of the 1952 data with 
those of the preceding year discloses, 
both in absolute and relative terms, a 
declining volume of dry-cargo trade 
with Europe and an increasing volume 
with Latin America. The data also in- 
dicate a declinmg volume of tanker 
cargo trade with Europe. . 









































~ drop until it reached a low of 26 percent cent of the water-borne exports con- Percent of Cargo Carried on 
t ‘dhe third quartne sists of dry cargo. U. S. Dry-Cargo Vessels Declines 
, ; i iod in 1952, Lati 7 : 
Although the combined tonnage of Ss sovidel 62 percent of the ..¢ Proportion of U. S. water-borne 
m d ts in th P ” commerce carried on vessels of U. S. 
water-borne imports and exports in the 1 Ss -bo : . , 
a 3 Renhemhir 3000 wee total U. S. water-borne import tonnage; flag of registry in January-September 
0 perl anuary-sep — low the 1951 Canada, approximately 12 percent; 41959 was approximately 36 percent as 
only about 2 percent below the Africa (excluding Mediterranean Africa) . . 
l terly b ts alon : compared with 40 percent in 1951. In 
level on a quarterly basis, imports € and the Indian Ocean area, 9 percent; 
d an increase of 3 percent and ex- ‘ . * the first quarter of 1952 the percentage 
showe P and Northern Europe, 7 percent; while stn at 
ts alone a decrease of 7 percent : : of U. S. flag participation held up at 
por ; nt. Southern Europe, the Azores, Mediter- 
Dry-cargo imports and exports, which d Black S i nd the ‘te,Same level as for 1951 but began to 
FaReen DG SIRE Son Teg, & © decline rapidly in the second quarter 
“gata diate www —- Far East each furnished 5 percent. when 35-percent participation was reg- 
This article deals exclusively with [atin America accounted for 40 per- jstered. In the third quarter, the pro- 
“commercial” water-borne imports and cent of the total dry-cargo import ton- portion of foreign commerce carried on 
exports and is based wpon data pre- nage in January-September 1952; Can- American flag vessels dropped to 31 
sented in the Bureau of the Census ada furnished 25 percent; Northern percent, the lowest point in recent post- 
yy States Water-Borne Foreign Commerce, Mediterranean Africa) and the Indian The most pronounced decline in -the 
mo. 55. Ocean region, 10 percent; the Far East, proportion of total commerce carried on 
re Excluded are intransit cargo, Depart- 8 percent; and Southern Europe, the U. S. flag vessels during the first three 
ment of Defense controlled shipments, Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea quarters of 1952 occurred in the trade 
od , and exports of “special category” com- region, 4 percent. with Northern Europe, which decreased 
me modities. Latin America also ranked first as from 42 percent in the January-March 
a ~_eeeennnnnrrrnrrrrrrnwnnrnnnrnww_—s the area of origin of about 83 percent quarter to only 14 percent in July-Sep- 
rs had totaled an average of 33.8 million Of the total tanker tonnage of imports tember. The proportion of the trade 
id- long tons a quarter in 1951, fell to 31.8 in the first 9 months of 1952. Africa with all other trade regions except Latin 
million long tons quarterly in the period and the Indian Ocean region provided America also reflected declines ranging 
m, January-September 1952, principally re- 8 percent of the tanker imports; South- from 9 to 12 percent. 
m, flecting decreased coal and wheat ex- &rn Europe, the Azores, Mediterranean The proportion of total dry-cargo im- 
en. ports to Western and Northern Europe. ®d Black Sea region, 7 percent. The ports and exports carried on U. S. flag 
m- | Tanker imports and exports, on the remaining 3 percent was well distrib- vessels registered a steady climb from 
oul other hand, averaged 15.4 million long . 
the tons quarterly in the first 9 months of Table I.—Shipping Weight of U. S. Foreign Water-Borne Exports and Imports by 
£0. 1952, as compared with the quarterly Trade Region * and Proportion Carried on U. S. Flag Vessels, 1951 and 
the rate of 14.5 million tons in 1951. The January-September 1952 
bg increase in total tonnage of tanker [Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 
a trade in January-September 1952 re- January-December 1951 January-September 195% 
Ts sulted from an 8-percent rise in the Foreign trade region 4 Shipping Hovcuna Ghipping Woes 
ae rate of tanker imports, reflecting heav- ‘hesiiete weight U.S weight U. 8. 
(8) . . 
al = petroleum imports from the Carib- Total, all trade regionS® ccm . 108,202 37 72,309 31 
ane an area. att Fg sotenenal 12,951 - rs 10.076 4 
rn SUDEPEIPGD: . sunntpaneca chides dateahempinatliagbtatdaatiaedciiiae » ’ 
ses About 32 Percent of Export s Gouthers Europe, Azores, Mediterranean sand os ea 
an coche ctipaecvececeneesedsvestentibnaubaupesebenpocses ’ ’ 
— ; _ nate cottig . t f — (except ioditervansan Africa) and ae as pi ye 
ot & able I indicates the basic pattern o ndian Ocean f , 
rity § U.S. foreign water-borne imports and bo TE my glee re us 3 wes , = 
“ity, exports from and to the various trade Importa " 
regions of the world. In the period Jan- Total, all trade regions? 00... = 89,772 43 69,486 40 
t a uary-September 1952, approximately 32 Latin America 54,371 53 43,321 48 
Pehl . North E £% an : y 
on percent of the total shipping weight of Southern Buren. Azores, Mediterranean 1 a er 
otas exports went to Norther Europe; about aoe tS RY ST RRB 4,276 19 8,637 17 
ime 26 percent to Canada; 14 percent to fete ee an: Se ee 7,018 38 6.198 0 
the Latin America; 11 percent to the Far Far East 4,209 43 3,147 34 
e is East; 10 percent to Southern Europe, C#nada “ , 8. = 
ex- the Azores, and the Mediterranean and 1 For a more complete description of the foreign-trade areas included within the trade 
con- Black Sea region; and the remaining 7 one hore pre mg “ 9 Census Special Statistical Report on United States Water- 
cess percent to Africa (excluding Mediter- Fe represent sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from sums of 
. : : ; Rt 
me: Africa) : and the Indian Ocean rOmSOURCE: "Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Reports FT 973, 
. area, The distribution of the dry-cargo United States Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. 
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34 percent in the January-March 1951 
quarter to a high of 43 percent in the 
first quarter of 1952. In the second 


quarter of 1952 the proportion dropped 
* sharply to 31 percent and continued its 
downward trend, amounting to only 26 
percent in the third quarter of 1952. 

The greatest decline in the first 9 
months of 1952 in American flag partici- 
pation in the dry-cargo water-borne 
commerce occurred in the trade with 
Northern Europe, which went from 44 
percent in the first quarter to 15 per- 
cent in the third quarter. Fairly sub- 
stantial detreases in the proportion of 
dry cargo carried on U. S. flag vessels 
in January-September 1952 also oc- 
curred in trade with other trade regions 
except Canada. 


The proportion of the total U. S. 
tanker trade carried on U. S. flag ves- 
sels was 40 percent in January-Septem- 
ber 1952 as compared with 46 percent 
in 1951. U. S. flag participation in the 
tanker trade in the first quarter of 
1952 amounted to 37 percent but 
climbed to approximately 42 percent in 
the second quarter and continued at 
that level in the third quarter. 


Atlantic and Gulf Districts Show 
Similar Distribution of Tonnage 


Total U. S. water-borne foreign trade 
amounted to 45.8 million Jong tons in 
July-September 1952. Of this total, the 
Atlantic ports handled 23.8 million long 
tons; the Great Lakes ports, 10.6 mil- 
lion tons; the Gulf ports, 7.2 million 
tons; and ports in the Pacific Coastal 
District, 4.2 million tons. 

The Atlantic Coastal District and the 
Gulf Coastal District show a similar 
distribution of total tonnage of water- 
borne commerce in terms of world- 
trade regions. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of the combined import and export 
cargo passing through these two dis- 


tricts was laden or unladen in the 
Latin American region. Another 20 per- 


cent of cargo tonnage of the Atlantic 
ports and 25 percent of the tonnage 
handled at the Gulf ports in this quar- 
ter either originated in or were destined 
for Northern Europe. The remaining 
tonnage of foreign water-borne cargo 
handled at Atlantic and Gulf ports was 
well distributed among the other trade 
regions of the world. 


Almost 40 percent of the total ton- 
nage handled at Pacific ports resulted 
from trade with the Far Eastern region. 
Another 22 ‘percent of the total repre- 
sented trade with Canada and about 
20 percent, trade with Latin America, 
Practically all the water-borne tonnage 
laden or unladen at U. S. Great Lakes 
ports resulted from trade with Canada. 

The distribution of water-borne ex- 
ports from Atlantic ports shows that 
Northern Europe was the destination of 
about one-half the export tonnage laden 
at this area, Latin America accounting 
for one-fifth. Northern Europe and 
Latin America each received one-third 
of the cargo exported through the Gulf 
ports. Most of the water-borne exports 
—T75 percent of the tonnage—out of the 
Pacific ports were unladen at ports in 
the Far East and in Canada. 

Latin America is the major source of 
import cargo for all U. S. seaport dis- 
tricts. Latin America was the area of 
origin in July-September 1952 of over 
three-fourths of the total tonnage im- 
ported via the Gulf ports, a little less 
than two-thirds of the import cargo at 
Atlantic ports, and almost one-third of 
the shipping weight of merchandise im- 
ported via the Pacific ports. 


Atlantic Coastal Ports Handle 
13.4 Million Tons of Cargo 

Total U. S. dry-cargo water-borne 
trade in the third quarter of 1952 


Table I1.—Shipping Weight of U. S.-Exports and Imports on Dry-Cargo Vessels. by 
Trade Region’ and Proportion Carried on U. S. Flag Vessels, 1951 and 


January-September 1952 


{Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


January-December 1951 


January-September 1952 











Foreign trade region * Shipping Percent Shipping Percent 
weight U. S. weight U. S. 
Exports 
Total, all trade regions ® ..............00000 90,335 ~ 40 62,726 31 
gS ES ELT ae 10,239 37 1,704 32 
I pa ee 34,462 41 21,442 . 32 
Southern Europe, Azores, Mediterranean 
NE iE. ca cinditbbiganiocheoedtbnenramensien 11,563 41 6,637 38 
Africa (except Mediterranean Africa) and 
RS ER ie SE Ss 5,212 58 4,014 41 
ER IE A 8,067 41 7,357 27 
aS RR 1 29 EE ae SES 2 SLE Cae 20,792 26 15,5738 26 
Importe 
Total, all trade regions? ................006 44,660 36 32,812 37 
I oo isacesnesatiilaabdcenttbinevesnenes 15,911 52 12,948 ; ss 
EN A REE EN 8,028 25 4,404 
Southern Europe, Azores, Mediterranean 
FE Se 2 GRE et 2,167 30 1,242 38 
Africa (except Mediterranean Africa) and 
gE Rl ea CRE SC te 41 3,312 
EES ES SS EN 8, 47 2,741 
Canada 11,017 15 8,167 





1 For a more complete description of the foreign-trade areas included within the trade 
regions above see Bureau of the Census Special Statistical Report on United States Water- 


Borne Foreign Commerce, No. 55 


s represent sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from sums of 


rounded amounts. 


: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Reports FT 973, 
United States Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. 


amounted to 31.2 million long tons. The 
Atlantic coastal ports handled 13.4 mil- 
lion tons of this dry-cargo commerce; 
the Gulf ports, 5.2 million tons; Pacific 
ports, 2.6 million tons; and the U. S. 
Great Lakes ports, 10.0 million tons. 

Latin America and Northern Europe 
are the regions of origin or destination 
of the major portion of the dry-cargo 
vessel imports and exports of the At- 
lantic.and Gulf Coastal Districts. Ap- 
proximately 33 percent of the total dry 
cargo passing through the Atlantic 
ports in July-September 1952 repre- 
sented trade with Northern Europe, and 
an additional 27 percent was trade with 
Latin America. 

About 75 percent of the total dry- 
cargo tonnage at the Gulf ports in this 
same period resulted from trade with 
Latin America and Northern Europe. 
These areas accounted for 52 and 23 
percent, respectively, of the total dry 
cargo handled at Gulf ports. 

Almost half of the dry-cargo ship- 
ments to and from Pacific ports con- 
sisted of cargo destined for or origi- 
nating in the Far East. Another 33 
percent of the total dry-cargo tonnage 
handled at the Pacific Coastal District 
reflected trade with Latin America and 
Canada. Virtually ail of the dry cargo 
passing through U. S. Great Lakes ports 
was laden or unladen at Canadian Great 
Lakes ports. 


New Study Planned on 
Water-Borne Trade 


Because of the interest expressed by 
members of the shipping industry, the 
Bureau of the Census is planning a spe- 
cial monthly report which will present 
flow data on merchandise carried aboard 
dry-cargo vessels, by domestic coastal 
districts and foreign trade areas. 


The report will be made available to 
persons willing to pay their share of 
the cost of its preparation. 

This special report will be a supple- 
ment to the Bureau of the Census 
Foreign Trade Division Report FT 973, 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area, 
which presents shipping weight data on 
imports and exports in terms of liner, 
irregular, and tanker vessels by trade 
area and the proportion carried on U. S. 
flag vessels. Report FT 973, however, 
does not provide a measure of the dis- 
tribution of the water-borne trade in 
terms of the flow between U. S. coastal 
districts and foreign trade areas. 


Will Show Flow of Cargo 


The special monthly report will show 
distribution data on dry-cargo vessels 
plying between VU. S. coastal districts 
and the 20 foreign-trade areas of the 
world by liner and irregular vessels in 
terms of total shipping weight and the 
amount carried on American flag 
vessels. 

On the basis of interest thus far in- 


(Continwed on Page 28) 
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Classified Controls 


(Continued from Page 15) 


chines, alfalfa seed, books, and canned 
foods. 

The price at which the henequen has 
been sold has not been made known. 

It is expected that the exchange will 
be completed within a year and a half. 

The products which Mexico will re- 
ceive from Spain under the agreement 
appear to be those normally imported 
by Mexico from that country and in 
approximately the same quantities as 
in recent years. Spain, on the other 
hand, is virtually a newcomer to the 
list of importers of Mexican henequen. 

Although an annual importation val- 
ued at 1 million dollars does not repre- 
sent a large proportion of Mexidéo’s total 
exports of henequen, it does represent 
a considerable increase in the value of 
shipments destined for a country other 
than the United States.—Emb., Mexico, 
D. F. 

(The terms of the agreement were an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 28, 1951.) 


Agreement With Italy Ratified 


The general unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation trade agreement between 
Mexico and Italy signed September 20, 
1949, and provisionally effective there- 
with, was ratified by Mexico on Octo- 
ber 12, 1952, and ratifications were ex- 
changed in Rome on November 21, 1952, 
according to a Mexican Decree pub- 
lished on March 26, 1953.—Emb., Mex- 
ico, D. F.: 

(The signing of the agreement was 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Oct. 24, 1949, p. 22.) 


PAKISTAN 
Initials Accord With Japan 


Japan and Pakistan have initialed a 
new trade accord providing for in- 
creased. bilateral trade to an annual 
value of £30 million each way. The 
agreement still requires formal Cabinet 
approval by both Governments. 

Under this new agreement Japan will 
import approximately 650,000 bales of 
Pakistani raw cotton and Pakistan will 
accept a minimum of 80 million yards 
of Japanese cotton cloth. 

Other specific details are reported to 





@ The annual trade figure of £30 mil- 
lion in each direction will not be fixed 
but will be a target for both countries. 

@ Of this amount £15 million of 
Pakistani imports from Japan will be 
“single license” imports against a defi- 
nite foreign currency fund for imports 
from Japan. The remainder will be im- 
ported under the “general license” sys- 
tem embracing foreign currency alloca- 
tions for all countries. 

@ Of the £15 million for single license 
imports £5,500,000 will “be made avail- 
able for imports of some 80 million 
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yards of cotton piece goods from Japan, 
and the remainder will be for imports 
of Japanese cotton yarn, chemical fibers, 
machinery and sundries. 

@ Items to be imported from Japan 
under the genera] license system will 
be mainly machinery, steel, and other 
industrial materials but a certain 
amount of cotton yarn and cloth may 
also be imported under general license, 
subject to Pakistan’s current require- 
ments. Orn 

@ Japan will import from, Pakistan 
raw cotton amounting to approximately 
£26 million equivalent to 650,000 bales, 
and the remaining imports of some £4 
million will be allocated for purchases 
of jute and other items. 

@ Settlement will be carried out on 
a sterling cash basis, in conformity with 
the Anglo-Japanese payments accord. 


SWITZERLAND 
Pact With Switzerland Extended 


The Swiss-German trade agreement 
which was to have expired on March 31, 
1953, has been extended for 6 months, 
according to the Swiss press.—Leg., 
Bern, 


VENEZUELA 
Bulk Food Regulations Clarified 


Further details of the Venezuelan re- 
quirement for registration of food prod- 
ucts shipped to the country in bulk 
containers are now available, as fol- 
lows: 

@ The registration requirement does 
not pertain to unprocessed bulk items, 
such as black beans, potatoes, rice, etc. 

e A certificate of purity will not be 
accepted in lieu of the registration. 

@ The sticker or label containing the 
required information cannot be affixed 
in Venezuela. 

@ Each shipment of food products of 
animal origin still requires a purity cer- 
tificate. 

The announcement of these regula- 
tions (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 
13, 1952, p. 11) indicated that such 
products must “be registered and the 
container must be labeled either on the 
container or on an attached sticker to 
show the common name of the product 
in Spanish; name of the manufacturer, 
broker, or exporter; net weight in met- 
ric units; and the phrase, “Registrado 
en el Ministerio de Sanidad y Asisten- 
cia Social bajo el numbero .,. .” (regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Health under 
No. .. .). ; 











Chartering in the New York dry- 
cargo market is reported to be slightly 
slower, with rates holding fairly level. 
The strong undertone that character- 
ized the market in the closing days of 
March seems to have been mitigated. 
Some tonnages for prompt loading are 
reported to be fairly abundant. 








BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. ° 

The Business Information Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a 
year to domestic subscribers and $6.25 
to foreign. 


Foreign Government Purchasing 
Agencies. March 1953. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 365. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Republic of the Philippines — Sum- 
mary of Basic Economic Information. 
March 1953. World Trade Series No. 
367. 23 pp. 25 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
—Jamaica. March 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 368. 1 p. 5 cents. 

Union of South Africa. Survey of 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Fishing Ac- 
tivities. March 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 369. 21 pp. 30 cents. 

List of Foreign Products Exhibitions 
in the United States. March 1953. World 
Trade Series No. 370. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in France, 
March 1953. World Trade Series No. 
37}. 18 pp. 20 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
—Venezuela. March 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 372. 4 pp. 5 cents. 

Colombia — Pharmaceutical Regula- 
tions. March 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 373. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Uruguay. 
April 1953. World Trade Series No. 374. 
19 pp. 20 cents. 

Union of South Africa—Summary of 
Import Control Regulations. April 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 375. 20 pp. 20 
cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Spain. April 1953. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 376. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Italy. April 1953. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 377. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Republic of the Philippines Foreign 
Trade, 1950 and 1951. A Statistical 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Central Africa Holds Exhibition 
To Celebrate Rhodes Centenary 


The Central African Rhodes Centenary Exhibition will be held at 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, May 30-August 31, 1953, under the spon- 
sorship of the Northern and Southern Rhodesian Governments, to cele- 
brate the centenary of the birth of Cecil Rhodes. 

It has been announced that Britain’s Queen Mother and Princess 


Margaret will visit the exhibition offi- 
cially from July 3-6. The management 
expects about 750,000 persons to at- 
tend. 

The exhibition grounds cover 50 acres. 
Medium and light industry exhibits will 
have 103,200 square feet of hall space; 
heavy industries and a motor show will 
be in a covered area of 32,000 square 
feet. A 3000-seat theater is being built, 
and 2,500 houses are being put up at 
the rate of 100 a day. Caterers expect 
to lay out close to £250,000 (£1=— 
US$2.80)to take care of visitors. 


It is reported that the following 18 
countries will participate in the exhibi- 
tion: Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
Swaziland, Zanzibar, United Kingdom, 
Belgian Congo, Union of South Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Reunion, 
Madagascar, Mozambique, Angola. 


The Rhodesian Government is plan- 
ning a pavilion to cover 29,600 square 
feet to house exhibits showing the prog- 
ress made by the Rhodesias and featur- 
ing the history of the territories. 

The United Kingdom exhibit, planhed 
to cover 12,000 square feet, will have as 
its theme Britain’s contribution to the 
development of Central Africa. Models 
of the latest types of locomotives, as 
well as equipment and tools for road 
construction and dioramas of bridges 
suitable for Central Africa will be on 
display. 

Among other exhibits will be an air- 
ways section, a telecommunications ex- 
hibit, equipment for the development of 
natural resources, a model pasteuriza- 
tion plant, a model new housing scheme, 
and an exhibit on present-day and out- 
standing contributions in the control of 
tropical diseases. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from_the Central 
African Rhodes Centenary, Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa. 

An article on this event appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 12, 
1952, page 24. 





A Franco-Belgian concessionary com- 
pany, Electricite de Beyrouth, — S.A. 
(Beirut Electric Power Company), was 
placed under the provisional manage- 
ment of the Lebanese Government in 
compliance with a decree issued March 
20, 1953, by the Minister of Public 
Works, 
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Atlantic City To Hold 
Railway Supply Exhibit 


The Exhibit Convention of the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers Association, 
June 22-27, 1953, will be held at Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., in conjunction with the 
annual meetings of the Mechanical, 
Purchases and Stores, and Electrical 
Section of the Engineering and Me- 


chanical Divisions of the Association 
of American Railroads. 


The Railway. Supply Manufacturers 
Association, a nonprofit organization, 
sponsor of the exhibit, will have as its 
guests, June 22-25, members of the 
VIII Pan American Railway Congress 
meeting in the United States at this 
time. 

Members of the association will dis- 
play their products in Convention Hall, 
over a space of 120,000 square feet and 
on 4,000 lineal feet of track space at 
the coach yard of ‘the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines Railroad, At- 
lantic City, where rail and other equip- 
ment will be seen. 

Attendance is limited to members of 
the association and invited railroad 
guests. Foreign railroad people would be 
welcome. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers Association, 60 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





U. S. Invited to Berlin 
Medical Congress 


American manufacturers of 
drugs, medicines, and _ related 
items are invited to display their 
products at an exhibition to be 
held in Berlin in conjunction with 
the German Congress for Post- 
Graduate Medical Education, — 
26-31, 1953. 

This Congress will bring pi 
gether about 4,500 German doc- 
tors and professors. 

Further information concerning 
this event may be had from the 
Congiess management, Konyress- 
gesellschaft fuer aerztliche Fort- 
bildung e.V., Attention Dr. W. 
Borgmann, 29 Klingsorstrasse, 
Berlin-Steglitz, or the Commercial 
Counselor of the German Diplo- 
matic Mission, 1742 R Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 











Aviation Trade Show 
Set for New York 


The Second International Aviation 
Trade Show is scheduled for June 9-11, 


1953, at Hotel Statler, New York City. 
The purpose of this show, sponsored by 
Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc., is to pro- 
vide the aviation and aircraft industries 
with a showcase in the form of an 
exposition, for new products and de- 
velopments, to develop new markets, 
and promote trade, 


Foreign exhibitors and visitors are 
invited. Exhibit space of 12,000 square 
feet will be available. 

Total visitor attendance at the 1952 
show was estilmated at 2,000, and 40 
exhibitors displayed products, 

Further information concerning the 
event may be had from Aircraft Trade 
Shows, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, Broadway 
and 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





Tulsa Opens World's Fair of Oil Industry 


A complete display of the vast range 
of equipment used in the petroleum in- 
dustry will be seen at the Thirtieth An- 
niversary International Petroleum Ex- 
position, Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 14-23, 
1953. 

This nonprofit exposition, organized in 
1923 and developed by private capital, 
is owned by the oil industry and con- 
trolled by.a board of directors represent- 
ing all phases of the oil industry. 

The general manager has estimated 
that the aggregate cost of staging this 
show probably will approach $10 million 
and that nearly $250,000 has been spent 
in advance preparations by the exposi- 
tion alone, 


The management has indicated that 
1,484 exhibitors will display the accom- 
plishments of technologists and improve- 
ments in industry equipment and meth- 
ods developed in recent years. Exposi- 
tion officials are expecting representa- 
tives from at least 50 nations and about 
20,000 visiting oilmen. 


For more details on this event see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 30, 
1953, page 11. 

Further information concerning this 
show may be had from the International 
Petroleum Exposition, P. O. Box 5246, 
Donaldson Station, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





World Rubber Output 
Still in Down Trend 


World production of natural rubber 
was 115,000 long tons in February, and 
the total in the first 2 months of 1953 
was 275,000 tons, as against 302,500 
tons for the first 2 months of 1952, 
according to estimates of the Secretar- 
jat of the International Rubber Study 
Group. 

World consumption of natural rubber 
was estimated at 132,500 tons in Febru- 
ary, including estimated imports of 
18,250 tons into the U.S.S.R. and China. 
Consumption in the first 2 months of 
1953 was estimated at 262,500 tons, and 
in January-February 1952, at 245,000 
tons. Estimated imports into the U.S.- 
S.R. and China in the two periods 
were 29,000 tons, and 19,500 tons, 
respectively. 

World stocks of natural rubber at the 
end of February were placed at 780,000 
tons, down 12,500 tons from the Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, position, and consisted of 
242,500 tons in producing countries, 
330,00@ tons in consuming countries 
(excluding, stocks in the U.S.S.R. and 
China and Government stocks in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France), and 207,500 tons afloat. 


Excluding the U.S.S.R., synthetic rub- 
ber operations in February 1953 were 
as follows: Production 74,000 tons; con- 
sumption 75,000 tons; end-of-month 
stocks 135,000 tons, down 5,000 tons 
from the beginning of the year. For the 
first 2 months of 1953, production was 
estimated at 150,500 tons and consump- 
tion at 155,000 tons. The comparable 
1952 figures were 165,250 tons, and 
147,500 tons, respectively. 

World consumption of new rubber 
(natural plus synthetic) totaled 417,500 
tons in the first 2 months of 1953, as 
against 392,500 tons in the like period 
of 1952. Consumption in the United 
States increased to 234,400 tons from 
208,900 tons, while consumption in for- 
eign countries, excluding the U.S.S.R. 
and China, declined to 154,000 tons from 
164,000 tons. . 


Netherlands Fertilizer Use Up 


Consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in the Netherlands continues to increase 
and may reach 185,000 metric tons (N) 
in 1952-53. The average rate of appli- 
cation to grasslands is expected to rise 
from 70 kilograms per hectare (1 hec- 
tare—2.47 acres) to 100 in the next 5 
years. 

Some increase in the use of phos- 
phatic materials (estimated at 120,000 
tons in 1952-53) is anticipated because 
of the growing necessity for renewed 
applications. Consumption of potassic 
materials is expected to remain stable 
at 160,000 tons. 
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Ambitious Lumbering Operations 
Undertaken in British Guiana 


The most ambitious development program ever undertaken in Brit- 
ish Guiana, announced by the Colonial Development Corporation early 


in 1950, is now under way. 


This new B.W.I. $5 million investment includes the establishment of 
a modern sawmill with a capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 tons of logs a year, 


the introduction of new and fully mech- 
anized timber extraction facilities in 
the Bartica triangle, plans for market 
research and development of subsidiary 
processing industries. These activities 
will be integrated with the Corpora- 
tion’s other holdings and interests which 
they acquired in 1948-49; 

British Guiana Timbers, Ltd. fi- 
nanced by the Colonial Development 
Corporation, anticipates opening for 
production at full capacity the new 
B.W.I. $3 million (B.W.1.$1=approxi- 
mately US$0.59) Houston sawmill by 
mid-1953. This plant, containing com- 
pletely modern, British-made sawmill- 
ing equipment, probably will be the 
largest plant of its kind in South 
America. 

Heretofore, lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities has hindered export 
of lumber, but the new sawmill is lo- 
cated about 3 miles up the Demerara 
River from the city of Georgetown, 
and its new wharf, designed to facilitate 
the speedy loading and unloading of 
cargo, is now ready to receive ocean- 
going vessels. 

On the basis of an 8-hour day, the 
new mill alone anticipates an annual 
output of 10 million board feet, a pro- 
duction target figure unheard of in the 
history of sawmilling in British Guiana. 
The total number of employees in the 
new sawmill will be approximately 400, 
to which should be added another 100* 
on river craft and 400 to 500 in the 
forest. The company will continue to 
work its small sawmill in the Esse- 
quibo which employs about 200 men. 


Valuable Timber Available 


The British. Guiana Forest Depart- 
ment has recently carried out strip 
valuation surveys over. certain of the 
best accessible greenheart areas, and 
the areas valued show a total of sound 
greenheart mill timber, 16 inches in 
diameter and upward, of more than 
285,521,000 cubic feet. 

Greenheart is very strong and is re- 
garded as the best timber for marine 
construction work. It is also used for 
decking for bridges and flooring for 
warehouses, as well as for small equip- 
ment, such as fishing rods. As green- 
heart has a natural preservative “be- 
beerine” from core to bark, treatment 
for decay is unnecessary. This wood is 
found in commercial quantities only in 
British Guiana. 


Other important woods include mora, 








which has been used for many years 
in the colony for railroad sleepers and 
is now being exported for this purpose; 
the two wallabas, used for high-quality 
shingles, vat staves, paling staves, and 
telegraph poles, for which, apart from 
the West Indian Island, a market is 
developing in the United States; and 
crabwood, an ornamental wood resem- 
bling mahogany used for furniture in 
the colony. 

Three large lumber firms in British 
Guiana together have reserves in which 
standing trees will give them 10 to 20 
years’ life. Reliable data are not avail- 
able regarding the stand in areas to 
be worked after exhaustion of present 
leases, but cruises are now going for- 
ward, and it is probable that green- 
heart will be obtainable over the next 
40 years. After that, progréss in me- 
chanical invention and transportation 
may allow areas now inaccessible to be 
worked economically. 

Present plans of British Guiana Tim- 
bers, Ltd., are to export greenheart, 
mora, purpleheart, wallaba, and to try 
to market other species available. The 
company has large wallaba stands in its 
area and it is now considering the pos- 
sibility of installing pole-cutting ma- 
chines in order to export wallaba poles 
in large quantities. 

During the past year or so, this com- 
pany has supplied greenheart for con- 
siderable marine construction in the 
United States. 


Exports Mainly te U. S. and U. K. 


Exports of timber in 1951, according 
to the latest figures available, totaled 
almost 1,700,000 cubic feet. Of this 
total, slightly more than 1,300,000 cubic 
feet was of greenheart, shipped largely 
to the United States, though a smaller 
percentage of it went to the United 
Kingdom and to the Netherlands. 

The 36,330 cubic feet of purpleheart 
went entirely to the United Kingdom. 
Markets for other timber in 1951 were 
the Netherlands, British West Indies, 
and Australia. 





Traffic volume at the port of Hous- 
ton, Tex., in January set a new 3-year 
high with more than 4,126,000 tons of 
commodities valued at $221,988,968 
handled, according to a report of the 
Houston Navigation District. January 
1953 totals were 12 percent above those 


_ of January 1952. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





German Chemical Industry Held 
Back by Sales Difficulties in '52 


Output of the West German chemical industry in 1952 did not in- 
crease over 1951 in contrast to the extraordinary expansion in the 


preceding years. 


Sales had increased by about a third from 1949 to 1950, and by close 


to 40 percent from 1950 to 1951. 

Sales in 1952 were heavily influenced 
by the recession in the textile industry, 
which was felt both in the Federal Re- 
public and abroad in the early part of 
the year. The low point was reached in 
the second quarter; sales in the fourth 
quarter of 1952 were substantially above 
the quarterly average for 1951. 


Production of rayon and staple fiber, 
which normally accounts for about 10 
percent of total West German chemical 
output, fell 30 percent, by value, in 1952 
from 1951, in spite of the fact that sales 
improved toward the end of last year. 
In the second quarter, sales were off 
by 46 percent. 

Also affected by the textile industry’s 
sales crisis were coal-tar and mineral 
dyes, whose output declined by 38 and 
14 percent, respectively. Output of soda 
declined by almost 25 percent. 


Output Up in Other Items 


On the other hand, output of sulfuric 
acid was maintained and chlorine pro- 
duction increased. Increases were also 
registered in paints and varnishes, ex- 
plosives, and pharmaceuticals. As in 
the paints branch, the soap branch man- 
aged to hold its own in spite of the fact 
that price declines brought financial 
difficulties to some firms. 


Although West Germany’s chemical 
output is substantially above the pre- 
war level—in July 1952, when output 
was at the low point for the year, it 
produced 20 percent more than the 1938 
average—it now accounts for only 5 





Thailand Imports Radios and 
Tubes From Many Countries 


Thailand imported 29,203 radio re- 
ceiving sets in the first 10 months of 
1952. Great Britain was the chief source 
of supply, furnishing 9,942 receivers; 
the Netherlands was second, providing 
9,724 sets; the United States was third, 
with 4,109 sets; and Germany fourth, 
with 3,106 sets. Imports from Norway 
totaled 1,400 sets, from the U.S.S.R. 
412 sets, from Canada 312 sets, and 
smaller numbers came from several 
other countries. 

Imports of radio receiving tubes in 
the January-October period of 1952 
totaled 230,976. Of this number, the 
United States furnished 136,954; Great 
Britain, 63,242; the Netherlands, 19,035; 
Germany, 4,943; Norway, 2,340; Japan, 
2,950; the U.S.S.R., 1,200; Sweden, 300; 
Denmark, 5; and the Philippines, 7. 
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to 6 percent of world chemical produc- 
tion. In 1938 it accounted for 22 percent 
of world output. 


The chemical industry has come a 
long way since 1948, making substantial 
progress in modernizing and rationaliz- 
ing production. It would like to do much 
more along this line but is handicapped 
by a shortage of investment funds. In 
previous years much of the reconstruc- 
tion, expansion, and rationalization was 
financed by the firms’ own earnings, 
and by MSA counterpart funds; price 
declines in 1952 limited the source of 
funds, and counterpart funds are taper- 
ing off. 


Capital Needed 


The industry has projects on hand 
that will take about 800,000,000 
deutschemarks (about $190,000,000) to 
finance, but so far only about one-fourth 
of this sum is assured. Projects under 
consideration are: Replacement of the 
obsolete coal-tar distillation equipment 
with new continuous-process equipment, 
which would, among other things, in- 
crease the yield of phenol; increase the 
output of synthetic fibers; and shift 
from coke to petroleum as a basis for 
chemical products. 


The industry also complains that the 
shortage of credits handicaps its export 
efforts. British and Swiss firms, it is 
claimed, are able to extend to their 
foreign customers payment terms up to 
1 year, whereas the German industry 
is unable to wait this long for its money. 


Exports Decrease 


This factor is mentioned, along with 
price declines of about 30 percent on the 
world chemical market and the reces- 
sion in the textile industry, as account- 
ing for the 16-percent decline in the 
value of German chemical exports from 
1951 to 1952. 


The chemical industry exported about 
18.4 percent of its output in 1952 com- 
pared with 21.5 percent in 1951, The 
export share of chemicals from West 
Germany, including Western Berlin, fell 
from 14.5 percent in 1951 to 10.5 percent 
in 1952. 


Exports of fertilizers and pharmaceu- 
ticals held up well in 1952, plastics about 
held their own, but synthetic fibers and 
dyes were down. The dye firms are 
especially concerned about the shrink- 
ing of the Chinese market for coal-tar 
dyes, a traditional market, which in 


1951 yielded about $3,000,000 in foreign 
exchange, 


British Film Industry 
Shows Normal Progress 


Admissions to British film theaters 
totaled 335,215,000 in the third quarter 
of 1952 compared with 326,477,000 in 
the preceding quarter, the British Board 
of Trade has reported. 


The board’s survey included 4,556 mo- 
tion picture theaters, or 99.7 percent 
of the 35-mm. theaters known to be 
operating commercially in the United 
Kingdom during that period. Total seat- 
ing capacity of these theaters was es- 
timated at 4,197,473. 


The gain in admissions seemed to 
be a normal seasonal increase coincid- 
ing with the summer vacation period; 
and vacation areas showed a 24.4 per- 
cent increase in admissions over the 
second quarter of 1952. 


The overall rate of admission, how- 
ever, was still below the level for 1951 
and 1950; the total number of admis- 
sions during the third quarter of 1952 
was 2.8 percent below that of the third 
quarter of 1951 and 6.6 percent below 
the similar period in 1950. 


The survey shows that gross boxoffice 
receipts during the third quarter of 1952 
amounted to £27,986,000, or 2.9 percent 
more than gross receipts in the second 
quarter. This figure was also slightly 
above gross receipts of £27,911,000 in 
the like period of 1951, and somewhat 
higher than the £26,976,000 received in 
the third quarter of 1950. 

The increase in gross receipts was 
caused by the higher prices of theater 
admissions after the increased enter- 
tainment tax became effective in Au- 
gust 1951. The average price of admis- 
sions in the third quarter of 1952 was 
20.0 pence, compared with 19.43 pence 
in the like, period of 1951, and 18.04 


pence in the third quarter of 1950. (The . 


British pound—US$2.80; there are 20 
shillings in a pound and 12 pence in a 
shilling.) 


Mexican Coffee Crop High 


Mexico’s 1952-53 coffee crop was of 
near. record size. .About 1,200,000 bags 
of 60 xilograms each were produced, 
according to trade and _ semiofficial 
sources. This is about 16 percent more 
than the 1951-52 production and only 
about 1 percent less than the 1950-51 
crop. 

About 20 percent of the 1952-53 coffee 
crop will be consumed domestically. The 
exportable surplus is expected to reach 
950,000 bags. 

In 1952 Mexico’s coffee exports set a 
record, totaling 870,000 bags, as com- 
pared with 858,767 bags in 1951. The 
United States was the leading purchaser 
in 1952, taking 793,233 bags. France 
ranked second, 26,150 bags, and Belgium 
third, 10,600 bags. The remainder -went 
to a number of other countries. 
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Sicilian Lemon Oil 
Output Decreases 


The ripening of lemons in Sicily was 
delayed by approximately 2 months be- 
cause of the serious drought in the sum- 
mer of 1952, and prices went up so 
high that oil producers have not so far 
been able to enter the lemon market as 
buyers for their own production. Ex- 
ports have continued to absorb by far 
the greatest part of Sicilian lemons 
from all over the island. 

Production of lemon oil in the Pa- 
lermo Consular District is reported to 
have been negligible in the past months 
in both the largest modern plants and 
the smaller plants in the surrounding 
cities in the center of the lemon-growing 
area. The output of many of the smaller 
oil processors is considered somewhat 
unstable and at best marginal. 


The reason given for this surprising 
inactivity is that, as a result of large 
fresh lemon exports to the U.S.S.R. and 
to other European countries, prices are 
so high that only negligible quantities 
of unexportable lemons go to processing 
factories. 


The larger factories have stated that 
they are unwilling-to commence lemon- 
oil production until they have a large 
supply of lemons, because the processing 
of small quantities would result only 
in losses. Some sources stated that no 
fruit was picked during the recent long 
period of wet weather. 





Mexican Cacao Outlook 


Good; Trade Rising 


The outlook for Mexico’s 1953 cacao 
crop is good; about 8,600 metric tons is 
anticipated. 

Mexico’s 1952 cacao crop was esti- 
mated by trade and semiofficial sources 
at 8,500 tons, or about the same as 
during the 2 preceding years and 
about four times the production of 
10 years ago. 

Exports of raw cacao from Mexico in 
1952 totaled 1,866 tons, about 20 percent 
above 1951 exports. Practically all of 
Mexico’s cacao exports go to the 
United States. 

Exports of chocolate and cacao 
parations accounted for only about 
tons in 1952, about the same as in 

1951. 

Significantly, Mexico imported 127 
tons of raw cacao in 1952. This repre- 
sents the only importation of raw cacao 
into Mexico since 1949, when 35 tons 
were imported. Trade sources state 
that these 1952 imports were made 
directly by the chocolate industry owing 
to lower prices in the U. S. market and 
the fear that the Tabasco floods might 
curtail their supplies in 1952. 

Imports of cacae powder in 1952 


“reached 28 tons, compared with 14 


tons in 1951. Cacao malt imports in 
1952 amounted to almost 3 tons. 
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Netherlands Steel Mills 
Get Foreign Orders 


The new Netherlands § steel 
works, Breedband N. V., has ob- 
tained sizable orders for hot- and 
cold-rolled steel products from 
abroad, according to Het Finan- 
cieele Dagblad, leading Amsterdam 
financial daily, of March 21, 1953. 


A new mill for hot-rolled prod- 
ucts started operations last Octo- 
ber and another mill for cold- 
rolled products was opened in 
March of this year. 

The output of these two mills 
originally was intended for sale in 
the domestic market only, but one 
large U. S. automobile manufac- 
turer alone has placed an order 
for about 40,000 tons of the fac- 
tory’s products. 

Breedband’s exports will help 
strengthen the Netherlands for- 
eign exchange position. 











German Toy Trade Maintains - 


Record; U. S. Best Market 


The West German toy industry had a 
good year in 1952. Exports amounted to 
about $17,000,000, equaling the record 
set in 1951, in spite of the rather pessi- 
mistic outlook in the spring of 1952. 
Domestic sales also were high. 


Toy exports were heavily affected by 
the commercial policy developments in 
other countries during 1952. 


The United States, for example, fol- 
lowing the Torquay tariff negotiations, 
reduced its duty on mechanical toys 
from .70 percent to 50 percent ad 
valorem. Toy sales to the United States 
in 1952 reached about $3,000,000, an in- 
crease of 70 percent over sales in 1951. 
This brought the United States into 
first place as a customer for German 
toys. 

Sweden also increased purchases when 
the Government put toys on the Swedish 
“free list.” 

On the other hand, sales to the 
Netherlands were lower because of de- 
creased reexports from the Netherlands 
to Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

Direct sales to the United Kingdom 
and Australia declined sharply as a re- 
sult of import restrictions imposed by 
these countries for balance of payments 
reasons. 


Mechanical toys were the biggest ex- 
port item, accounting for 70 percent of 
total German toy exports. Dolls and 
Christmas tree ornaments were also 
important, accounting for 15 percent 
and 10 percent, respectively. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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Philippines Speeding 


_ Automotive Assembly 


Assembly of passenger cars and 
trucks in the Philippines has been ac- 
celerated. This activity has been caused 
largely by tax laws which have worked 
to the disadvantage of automobile im- 
porters and dealers, import controls 
which grant priority to producers in 
the allocation of the dollars available 
for imports, and the reduction in vehicle 
costs, made possible by local assembly 
operations. The trend is expected to be 
followed by the expansion of industries 
producing parts for assembly as sub- 
stitutes for imported parts. 


Trucks have been assembled in the 
Philippines for many years. Three U. S. 
makes are assembled, and plans have 
now been completed for the assembly 
of another beginning in May or June 
of 1953. 

Local assembly of passenger cars was 
initiated more recently, beginning with 
the assembly of a VU. S. car in 1951. 
Now, the British Hillman Minx is being 
assembled in the Philippines and, within 
the next few months, the assembly of 
another U. S. make will begin. It is 
quite possible that other U. S. cars will 
be added to this growing list in the not- 
too-distant future. 


French Car To Be Assembled 
In Belgium for Nearby Trade 


The French automobile manufacturer 
Peugeot has concluded an arrangement 
with the Belgian firm, Usines Ragheno 
S. A., of Malines, to assemble automo- 
biles of this make for the Belgian mar- 
ket, according to a press announcement 
of February 27, 1953. 

The announcement indicated that the 
automobiles will be shipped from France 
completely knocked down (CKD) for 
assembly and marketing in Belgium and 
Luxembourg, with the possibility of ex- 
tending the market later to the Nether- 
lands. 


The assembly operation will include 
compieté painting of the units. The new 
plant will employ ogpjy Belgian per- 
sonnel even in the technical categories. 
As a corollary to the new setup, Peugeot 
will also move its Belgian sales head- 
quarters, presently at Liege, to Malines. 


Present Belgian economic policy calls 
for increasing incorporation of Belgian 
labor and products into finished im- 
ported passenger automobiles. This pol- 
icy is being carried into effect by 
increasing restrictions on the allocation 
of foreign exchange for imports of 
assembled vehicles as well as through 
higher customs duties. 

In March 1953 in the Benelux Cus- 


toms Union, plants were assembling 
units manufactured by 9 U. S. com- 


panies, 6 British, 5 French, and 2 Ger- 
man, 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Malayan Pineapple Output 
Down; ‘53 Prospects Better 


Malayan output of canned pineapples 
and juice during 1952 amounted to about 
669,765 standard-size cases (48 pounds 
each). Though this production is ap- 
preciably less than the 780,013 cases 
officially reported for the calendar year 
1951, these figures are misleading, be- 
cause the decline was due primarily to 
variations in the seasonal availability 
of fruit. The local industry is geared 
to a packing year commencing on 
March 15. ‘ 

Current prospects are that output 
during the 1952-53 packing year will 
show an increase over the preceding one. 

Malayan output of canned pineapples 
is still less than half of the prewar peak, 
but both plantation owners and Govern- 
ment officials predict a complete re- 


habilitation of the industry in the 
foreseeable future. 

Pineapple exports during 1952 totaled 
nearly 12,000 long tons, as compared 
with about 17,000 long tons in 1951. 
This apparent decline is misleading, for 
the same reason as is the production 
decline. 

Two-thirds of the 1952 exports, by 
volume, went to the United Kingdom, 
compared with three-fourths of the total 
in 1951. Western Germany became an 
important market for the Malayan prod- 
uct in 1952, taking more than 13 per- 
cent of the total volume shipped. 

Pineapple imports are of minor 
significance. 


CHEMICALS 


Iran Plans Chemical Mining 


A new law on mining in Iran puts 
certain chemical raw materials, such as 
soda, borax, sulfur, nitrates, and cobalt, 
into the category of Government-owned 
quarries and mines. 

The Government may work these 
mines or it m grant concessions to 
individuals or firms to operate them. 
The Ministry of National.Economy will 
implement the law. It is understood that 
the investment of foreign capital in 
the mining industry will be permitted. 








Iraq Sulfur Mining To Expand 


The Iraq Sulphur Co., which began 
mining operations in August 1952, ob- 
tained about 3,500 metric tons of ore 
in the following 3-month period. The 
company hopes to increase monthly pro- 
duction of pure sulfur to 1,000 tons, 
but considerable additional equipment 
will be needed. 

Most of the 1952 output was reduced 
to crude sulfur by the Calcarone process 
and transported to the refinery at Kad- 
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himiyah (Baghdad). It is planned to 
make thorough geological surveys of 
four plots for which concessions are 


- held. The company also wants to obtain 


additional concessions from the Govern- 
ment so that the industry can be ex- 
panded. 


Saudi Arabia Buys Fertilizer 


About 100 metric tons of phosphatic 
materials and 200 tons of ammonium 
sulfate or ammonium nitrate will be 
purchased for the Al Karj experimental 
farms in Saudi Arabia. However, it is 
desired to obtain these materials from 
soft-currency countries, as both the 
Government and the company which 
operates the project have reserves of 
such funds. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Cuban Pineapple Exports Drop 


Exports of fresh pineapple from Cuba 
in the first 10 months of 1952 amounted 
to 24,364 metric tons, about the same as 
the 24,264 tons exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. 


Exports of canned and barreled pine- 
apple declined; canned products dropped 
to 3,363 tons in the January-October 
period of 1952 from 5,295 tons in the 
like period of 1951. This decrease was 
accounted for by the reduced pack 
resulting from rather large initial stocks 
and unfavorable prices in the United 
States. Exporters realized $500,000 less 
on those sales. 

Barreled products, 
dioxide solution, but including some 
barreled pineapple in syrup, totaled 
2,427 tons, a decrease in weight com- 
pared with 2,649 tons shipped in the 
preceding period. 





chiefly in sulfur 


Japan Exports Less Swordfish 
Exports of Japanese swordfish to the 


United States in 1952 amounted to about : 


10,000,000 pounds, valued at $2,600,000, 
according to the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry. 


Swordfish exports in 1952 were about 
2,000,000 pounds and $1,200,000 less 
than in 1951. Japanese sources credit 
this decrease in quantity and the 
sharper decline in value in 1952 to the 
penetration into the United States mar- 
kets of swordfish from Peru. 

Japanese exporters of swordfish ex- 
pect an upward trend in trade with the 
United States in 1953 on the basis of 


some evidence of increased consumer 
demand. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Italy To Double TV Imports 


The Italian Government will issue 
licenses, according to a recent an- 
nouncement, for the importation of 
11,500 TV sets in 1953, as compared 





with only 5,000 in 1952. It is believed 
that virtually all of the sets will be 
imported from the United States, 


U.K. Radio, TV Use Reported 


The summary of radio and television 
receiving licenses issued in the United 
Kingdom as of the end of February 
1952, was as follows: 

Radio Television Total 
England (excludin 


4 
onmouthshire). 8,882,315 1,967,237 10,849,552 
Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire 572,388 49,626 


622,014 





Scotland .................. 1,125,645 55,614 1,181,259 
Northern Ireland.. 214,570 503 215,073 
OUND \ecnntieece 10,794,918 2,072,980 12,867,898 


SOAP 
More Soap Made in Mozambique 


Production of bar and toilet soap 
in Mozambique is expected to increase 
substantially in 1953, compared with 
1952, when output increased to some 
extent. 


New installations at the factory of 
the Mozambique Soap & Oil Co. went 
into operation in November 1952. The 
soap section of the factory is scheduled 
to produce about 1,000,000 bars an- 
nually. 


The company will attempt to export 
both bar and toilet soap to Nyasaland 
and Angola when domestic requirements 
have been met. It also is planned to 
install special machinery for the recov- 
ery of glycerin from the soap residue. 


TOBACCO 


Sweden Increases Tobacco Use 


Sweden’s consumption of cigarettes 
in 1952 increased by 16 percent and 
prospects are for a further increase in 
1953. 


Prices are expected to remain steady. 
Retail prices for cigarettes were in- 
creased on September 1, 1952, by an 
average of about 5 percent. Prices of 
the high-priced brands, including U. S. 
cigarettes, however, were left un- 
changed or reduced, owing to a simul- 
taneous change in the tobacco tax 
structure. 


Sweden’s imports of leaf tobacco in 
1952 totaled 8,235 tons, of which 4,220 
tons came from the United States. Im- 
ports of cigarettes amounted to 776,- 
000,000 pieces, and 738,000,000 pieces 
came from the United States. Imports of 
leaf and cigarettes this year are ex- 
pected to be in about the same volume 
as in 1952. 


Production of leaf tobacco in 1952 
amounted to about 220 tons. About 
8,200 tons of leaf and stems were used 
in tobacco products, output of which 
reached 9,600 tons. 


Stocks of tobacco in Sweden on De- 


cember 31, 1952, were estimated at 
17,400 tons. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Libya Seeks U. S. Market 
For Esparto Grass 


The National Esparto Grass Devel- 
opment Corp. of Tripolitania is seeking 
U. S. markets for esparto grass (see 
earlier announcement in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, February 23, 1953, p. 
14). The Corporation would prefer to 
deal directly with American paper 
manufacturers, and it is willing to 
supply samplé bales of esparto grass 
for analysis and experimentation pur- 
poses. 

Further information, including an 
analysis of the grass, in Italian, is 
available for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with the National Esparto Grass 
Development Corporation of Tripoli- 
tania, Tripoli, Libya. 


Thai Railway Workshops Ask 
For Equipment, Materials 


Bids are invited by the State Rail- 
ways of Thailand until May 19, 1953, 
for the supply of the foliowing equip- 
ment and materials: Firebrick, genera- 
tors and motors, electrical equipment, 
engines, machine tools, metalworking 
machinery, industrial machinery, steel 
pipe, steel nipples, and_ insulating, 
material. ‘ 

These items are required for the Rail- 
ways Workshops at Nakorn Rajasima 
and Tung Song. 

A copy of the specifications is ob- 
tainable for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Documents needed 
for bidding purposes are available from 
the Acquisitions Section, Stores Divi- 
sion, State Railways of Thailand, 
Bangkok, Thailand, subject to a charge 
of 100 baht per set (approximately 17 
baht = US$1). 
~ Bids should be sent direct to the 
Committee for Opening Tenders, Store 
Office, Railway Administration, Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 








Deadline Postponed for Cairo 


Electrical Power Equipment 

The City Electricity and Gas Admin- 
istration, Cairo, Egypt, has postponed 
until August 18, 1953,.the deadline for 
receipt of offers to supply certain equip- 
Ment required for the Cairo South 
Power Station A. 

This procurement was previously an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 31, 1952, page 8. As noted there, 
a complete set of specifications and 

ing conditions is obtainable at 
$71.75, from the Bureau of the Egyptian 
Commercial Counsellor, Egyptian Em- 
bassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 
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Ethiopia in Market for 
Telephone Equipment 


The Imperial Board of Telecommuni- 
cations of Ethiopia invites bids until 
June 1, 1953,afor the supply and de- 
livery of automatic telephone equip- 
ment for Addis Ababa. Systems offered 
should be suitable for the entire country 
in all stages of telephone development, 
including eventual installation through- 
out Ethiopia of fully automatic tele- 
phone communication. 

Offers may be for either of the fol- 
lowing: 

Alternative 1—Additional automatic 
telephone equipment for 1,500 num- 
bers, of which 500 are two-party lines 
and 500 PBX, to supplement present 
equipment of Central Exchange, which 
consists of 1,500 numbers, Rotary 7D 
system; and automatic telephone equip- 
ment for 1,000 numbers which should 
be equipped with switches for 700 num- 
bers, of which 100 are two-party lines 
and 100 PBX, for Filwoha Exchange. 

Alternative 2—Replacement of all old 
automatic exchange equipment by new 
equipment, to include automatic tele- 
phone equipment in the Central Ex- 
change for 3,000 numbers, of which 500 
are two-party lines and 500 PBX, and 
equipment for the Filwoha Exchange 
as noted in alternative 1. Old equip- 
ment in Central Exchange to be dis- 
mantled in such a way as to permit 
its use elsewhere. 


Additional Offers Requested 


In addition, separate offers are re- 
quested for the following: 

@ A 40-number rural automatic tele- 
phone exchange for Bishoftu. 

@ Power supplies for the automatic 
exchanges in Addis Ababa. 

@ Two automatic time givers. 

@ Two automatic news givers. 

e@ Five hundred automatic telephone 
instruments. 

e@ Fifty pay-station automatic tele- 
phone instruments. 

e@ Automatic trunk ticketing system. 

tailed specifications are obtainable 
on loan for review purposes from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department. of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Office of the General Manager, Im- 
perial Board of Telecommunications of 
Ethiopia, P. O. Box 1047, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 





Petroleum reserves in West Germany 
have been estimated at 51,000,000 tons, 
Of the total, sure reserves were esti- 
mated at 35,000,000 tons and probable 
reserves at 16,000,000. New discoveries 
have been made in East Holstein and 
at South Oldenburg, between the Weser 
and Ems Rivers, 


Ceylon To Purchase 
Asphalt for Roads 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Ceylon until June 9, 1953, from 
manufacturers and principals only, for 
the supply and delivery of the following 
asphalt for road surface dressings: 11,- 
000 gallons of hot cutback 95 percent 
bitumen content (minimum) 30/40 
penetration, and 100,000 gallons of rapid 
curing cold cutback 70 percent bitumen 
content (minimum) 80/100 penetration. 

The bitumen used in the preparation 
of the cutbacks offered should be of 
the best quality and should conform to 
British Standard Specification No. 594 
of 1950 for asphaltic bitumen. 

A copy of the specifications and con- 
ditions for bidding is available for re- 
view purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Offers should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 





Phosphate rock production in Tunisia 
totaled 2,264,640 metric tons in 1952. 
The Gafsa mines accounted for 1,532,390 
tons. Output of hyperphosphate (finely 


ground phosphate rock) was 102,405 - 
tons. 





. LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











e 
ary, information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
les, is‘available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the. Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


In the United States 


Machinery: 

Australia (South)—H. A. Behrens & 
Co. (manufacturer of woodworking ma- 
chines), 96 Queen Street, Norwood, 
offers for production under license in 
the United States the ‘“Homeshop” 
woodworking machine, designed to saw, 
plane, mold, drill, sand, grind, polish, 
and mortice, with attachments for other 
operations. 

Illustrated literature available.* 


In Foreign Countries 
Military Accessories: 
Germany—Paulmann & Crone (man- 

ufacturer), 26 Breslauerstrasse, Lueden- 
scheid, wishes to manufacture under 
U. S. license in Germany military items, 
including buttons, badges, ciphers, stars, 
buckles, ornaments, tent plugs, medals, 
emblems, and decorations. Firm re- 
quests samples, drawings, and exact 
description of articles to be produced. 
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IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. 8. Department 
x Core Washington 26, 


Automotive Parts: 

Sweden—Bilmateriel AB. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler), 9 Vastman- 
nagatan, Stockholm, offers to export 
direct each month 10,000 tie rod ends 
with dust seal, castle nuts, cotter pins, 
and grease nipple, suitable for U. S. 
trucks. Sample and price information 
available.* 


Decorations (Christmas) : 

Sweden—c. A. Svardstrom & Co. (ex- 
port merchant), 27 Vasternlaggatan 
(P.O. Box 15106), Stockholm, offers to 
export direct 50,000 chimes with angels 
and candlesticks, suitable for christmas 
decorations. Photograph and price quo- 
tations c.i.f. New York available.* 


Food Products: 


Denmark—Broste & Co. (manufac-. 


turer’s agent), 10 Overgaden O. Vandet, 
Copenhagen K.., offers to export direct or 
through agent canned Danish cooked 
hams, prepared in accordance with U. S. 
market requirements. All Danish ham is 
inspected by Danish state control be- 
fore leaving Danish territory. 


Denmark—G. Noack (export mer- 
chant), 20 Toldbodgade, Copenhagerm of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
Danish Swiss, Emmenthal, and Tilsit 
cheese. .All Danish cheese is inspected 
by Danish state control before leaving 
Danish territory. 


Germany — Leonhard Monheim 
G.m.b.H., Trump f-Schokoladefabrik 
(manufacturer, exporter), 6 Delius- 
strasse, Aachen, offers to export direct 
chocolate candy. Illustrated literature 
available.* - 


Electrical Equipment: 

Germany—Walter Brandt G.m.b.H., 
Fabrik Elektro-Phys. Apparate (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Leopoldstal/Lippe, 
offers to export direct each month 100,- 
000 selenium rectifiers, available in all 
types of combinations for industrial 
high-capacity rectifiers, charging recti- 
fiers, galvanic equipment, and emer- 
gency generator sets. Illustrated litera- 
ture available.* 


Germany—Wickmann-Werke,. Aktien- 
geselilschaft (manufacturer, exporter), 
113 Annenstrasse. Witten-Annen, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
electrical supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding appliances for high-capacity 
low-voltage fuses, all types of fuses, 
voltage testlites, expulsion-type arrest- 
ers, switchboards -and_ distribution 
panels. Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man and English) available.* 
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Ceylon Asks Bids for 
Steel Products 


The Government of Ceylon is 
inviting bids until June 9, 1953, 
from manufacturers and princi- 
pals only, for the supply of mild 
steel angles and tees, and rolled 
steel joists, conforming with 
British Standard Specification No. 
15 of 1948. . 

A copy of the bidding conditions 
and specifications is available for 
review purposes on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo, Ceylon. 











Feathers and Down: 

Germany—Gebr. Pumpluen & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 13 Hofaue, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, offers to export 


direct purified, washed, and sterilized 
feathers and down, packed in jute bags. 


Handicraft Products: 


Italy—E.P.I. (Esportazione Prodotto 
Artigiano) (commission merchant), 45 
via Oriuolo, Florence, offers to export 
direct artisan straw articles, such as 
bags, baskets, hats, and shoes. 

Italy—tItalian Trading Agency (ex- 
port merchant), 2 via Guizzelmi, Prato 
(Florence), offers to export direct 
earthenware products, wooden articles, 
and embroideries. 


Jewelers’ Supplies: 


France—Fabrique de verres de mon- 
tres Locquin-Parrenin “O’VER” (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 72 Grande rue, 
Pontarlier (Doubs), offers to export 
direct plexiglas watch crystals, availa- 


ble in all shapes. 


Germany—Kamill M. Lang (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Waldstetten bei 
Schwaebisch Gmuend, Wuerttemberg, 
offers to export direct each month 5,000 
to 10,000 gross of table-polish grade 
rhinestones, round, oval, octagonal, el- 
liptical, and pear-shaped. Independent 
quality inspection available through the 
Gablonzer Industriegenossenschaft, Sch- 


waebisch Gmuend, at seller’s expense. . 


Kitchen Articles: 


Belgium—Julien Schelstraete (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 42 rue W. Kuhnen, 
Brussels, offers to export direct or 
through agent copper kitchen utensils. 
Inspection available in Belgium at buy- 
er’s expense, 

Germany — Wilhelm Bergmann, 
Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 89% Rosendahlerstrasse, Gevels- 
berg, offers to export direct metal pot 
cleaners, Price information available.* 


Leather Goods: 


Germany—Gebr. Falch, Leder- und 
Handschuhfabrik (manufacturer, export- 
er), 7 Pliensaustrasse, Esslingen a, 
Neckar, offers to export direct or 
through agent 5,000 pairs of gloves, 
made of pigskin, deerskin, and chamois, 
Independent quality inspection availa- 
ble at Esslingen plant through Landes- 
verband der Hand-schuhhersteller 
(State Association of Glove Manufac- 
turers), 


Italy—Cantini & C. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 3r via Scarlatti, Florence, of- 
fers to export direct decorated leather 
jewel cases and boxes. 


Italy—E.P.I. (Esportazione Prodotto 
Italiano) (commission merchant), 45 via 
Oriuolo, Florence, offers to export di- 
rect all kinds of decorated and plain 
Italian hand-made leather articles. 


Machinery: 

Germany—Gebrueder Boehling (man- 
ufacturer), 118 Grossmannstrasse, Ham- 
burg 27, offers to export direct high 
quality apparatus for the chemical and 
mineral oil industries, including auto- 
claves, filters, and heat exchangers. 

Germany—Maschinenfabrik Deutsch- 
land A. G. (manufacturer, exporter), 22 
Borsigstrasse, Dortmund, offers to ex- 
port direct (1) turn tables for freight 
cars and locomotives; (2) lifting ap- 
pliances, including traveling, grab, and 
swivel cranes, and loading bridges; (3) 
re-railing devices; and (4) machine 
tools, such as facing and center lathes, 
eceentric presses, milling machines, and 
spring bundling presses. Illustrated lit- 
erature available.* 

Please specify item number when re- 
questing literature. 

Germany—Josef Krueckels (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 47 Prinzenstrasse, 
M. Gladbach, offers to export direct 
textile machines. Descriptive literature 
(in German) available.* 

Germany—Paul Scherrbacher (man- 
ufacturer), 193 Nuern bergerstrasse, 
Feucht b/Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers to 
export direct machines for the produc- 
tion of reed mats. Illustrated leaflet 
(in German) available.* 

Netherlands—Machinefabriek Hamfa 
(manufacturer, exporter), 154 Grote- 
straat, Almelo, offers to export direct or 
through agent each week 100 sewing 
machines (hand, treadle, and electric). 
Each delivery may be examined by an 
expert, With inspection costs to be 
shared equally by buyer and seller. 

Sweden—C. A. Svardstrom & Co. 
(export merchant), 27 Vasterlanggatan 
(P.O. Box 15106), Stockholm, offers to 
export direct standard quality auto- 
matic lathes for making round wooden 
sticks. Inspection available at factory 
in Sweden or in the United States in ac- 
cordance with agreement. [Illustrated 
price information available.* 


Metal and Plastic Articles: 
Germany—Paulmann & Crone (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 26 Breslauer- 
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strasse, Luedenscheid, offers to export 
direct or through agent metal and 
plastic articles, including reflectors, ash 


trays, radiator shields, badges, medals, 
and ornaments. Descriptive literature 
(in German and English) available.* 


Mosaics and Windows (Art): 


Germany—Gustav van Treeck (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 3 Schwindstrasse, 
Munich 13, Bavaria, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent mosaics (glass, 
marble, and gold) and altar mosaics and 
stained glass church windows. Photo- 
graphs available.* 


Novelties: 


Germany—F. K. Heider, Wachswerk- 
staetten (manufacturer, exporter), 8 
Schliessfach, Hilgen/Rhld., offers to ex- 
port direct candle novelties. Sample 
and illustrated literature (in German) 
available.* 


Paper Products: 


Italy—Arnaldo Gabrielli (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 15 via Milazzo, Monte- 
catini Terme (Pistoia), offers to export 
direct hand-blocked paper, suitable for 
bookbinding, lining cabinets and furni- 
ture, and covering boxes. 


Photographic Equipment: 


Germany—Ed. Liesegang (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 21 Volmerswerther- 
strasse, Duesseldorf, offers to export 
direct equipment for the photographic 
industry, including enlargers, test film 
holders, and slide projectors. Illustrated 
literature (in German and English) 
available.* 


Pottery and Ceramic Articles: 


France — Faiencerie Notre-Dame 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
44 rue Docteur Morrucci, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), offers to export 
direct or through agent high grade art 
ceramics, such as deluxe potteries, vases, 
cups, and statues. 

Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Javurek en Turner (export merchant), 
216B Nieuwe Binnenweg, Rotterdam, 
offers to export direct first quality Delft 
blue pottery, such as vases, dishes, jugs, 


and ash trays. Picture card of vase 
available.* 


Reed Products: 


Germany—Paul Scherrbacher (man- 
ufacturer), 193 Nuernbergerstrasse, 
Feucht b./Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers to 
export direct reed mats. 


Services: 


Italy—Controllo Continentale S.A.I. 
(supervisor, controller, and sampler), 
21-8 Via A. Gramsci, Genoa, offers its 
services to U. S. exporters and importers 
as supervisor, controller, and sampler 
for shipments handled in Italian ports. 
Firm specializes in inspecting scrap 
iron, but can handle other kinds of 
Merchandise, such as hides, wool, cotton, 
Oilseeds, cereals, copra, fertilizers, feed- 
stuffs, oils and fats, chromium, manga- 
hese, and iron minerals, 
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Textiles: 

England—Allen’s Isle of Skye Hand- 
woven Tweed (manufacturer, exporter), 
P. O. Box 7, 86 Doversgreen Road, 
Reigate, Surrey, offers to export direct 
or through agent Scottish handwoven 
tweeds. Illustrated literature and sample 
ecard of patterns available.* 


(Previously announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Apr. 13, 1953.) 


Italy—Italian Trading Agency (ex- 
port merchant), 2 via Guizzelmi, Prato 
(Florence), offers to export direct wool 
and mixed wool fabrics and blankets. 

Japan—Tamba Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port and commission merchant), No. 57, 
5-chome, Kitanaka-dori, Naka-ku, Yoko- 
hama, offers to export 500 dozen fine 
quality Sagara mats. Inspection avail- 
able by the Japan Export Textile In- 
spection Foundation. 

Netherlands—Martin Ignaz Keller 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 151 
Oude Zyds Achterburgwal, Amsterdam, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
gold and silver brocades, designed for 
the manufacture of evening shoes, hand- 


bags, and belts. Sample swatches avail- 
abie.* 


Waste Products: 


Italy—Italian Trading Agency (ex- 
port merchant), 2. via Guizzelmi, Prato 
(Florence), offers to export direct wool 
and cotton rags and waste textile ma- 
terial. 


Wood Products: 


Japan—Tamba Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port and commission merchant), No. 57, 
5-chome, Kitanaka-dori, Naka-ku, Yoho- 
hama, offers to export direct 500 dozen 
fine quality wooden boxes and bowls. 


Wire Products: 


Belgium—Beltrimex (importer, ex- 
porter), 54 rue du Sceptre, Brussels, 
offers to export wire products, including 
strand wire and clothes lines, ropes, 
all types of nails, and mattress wire. 
Illustrated literature available.* 

Germany—Paul Scherrbacher (man- 
ufacturer), 193 Nuerfibergerstrasse, 
Feucht b./Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers to 
export direct wire products, including 
fences, baskets, carts, and trays. Illus- 
trated folder (in German) available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, .price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


Electricial Equipment: 
France—Fabrique de verres de mon- 
tres Locquin-Parrenin “O’VER” (man- 
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ufacturer), 72 Grande rue, Pontarlier 
(Doubs), wishes to purchase direct 


50,000 miniature electric batteries, 1.5 
to 2 volts. 


Machinery: 


Luxembourg—Societe Electro-Indus- 
trielle (importing distributor), 2 rue 
Zithe, Luxembourg, wishes to purchase 
direct electro-mechanical engines and 
materials, suitable for coal mines and 
metallurgical factories. 


Syria—Muhammad Ali Saqqgal (Dar 
al-Tiba’a al-’Arabiyyah) (operator of 
printing shop, importer of cardboard 
and office equipment), Bab Brid Street, 
Damascus, wishes to purchase direct 
one automatic, electrically operated 
typecaster for Arabic printing press 
letter type. Specifications: 23”x23” base, 
approximately 55” high, a.c. 110/120, 
50 to 60 cycles, cooling system using 
city water; height of type, standard 
(918/1000"); machine to cast 8, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20, 24, 28, 30, 36, 40, and 48 
point sizes. Also, three sets of casting 
molds,» making a total of 151 letter 
type molds per point size. Type of letter 
required is Matorix (Pampee type). 
Sample available.* 


Television: 


Japan—Tamba Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, commission merchant), No. 57, 
5-chome, Kitanaka-dori, Naka-ku, Yoko- 
hama, wishes to purchase direct approx- 
imately 30 television sets. 


Toilet Articlés: 


Japan—Tamba Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, commission merchant), No. 57, 
5-chome, Kitanaka-dori, Naka-ku, Yoko- 
hama, wishes to purchase direct approx- 
imately 500 kilograms of high quality 
perfume, 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment and Supplies: 

Morocco (French) — Etablissements 
Vrais-Africains (representative and/or 
commission merchant), rue du Pacha, 
Agadir, wishes to obtain agency for 
automotive equipment and spare parts. 

Switzerland—Robert Tissot & Fils 
(importing distributor, wholesaler), 5-7 
Escaliers du Grand-Pont, Lausanne, 
wishes to obtain agency for lubricating 
oils, plastics, and textiles for auto- 
mobile bodies. 


Dairy Equipment: 

Belgium—Anciens Etablissements La- 
port S.A. (importer, exporter), 26-28 rue 
Charles Morren, Liege, wishes to obtain 
agency for dairy equipment, particularly 
filters for the analysis of milk, cotton 
wool filters for straining milk into con- 
tainers, soft plastic milk bottles, and 
hygienic protection articles used in 
dairy plants. . 
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Food Products: 

Scotland—Moorhead, Sons & Co., Ltd. 
(importer of canned goods), 50 Welling- 
ton Street, Glasgow, C.2, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for all types of canned 
goods. 

Industrial Equipment: 

LIuxembourg—Andre Meunier (com- 
mission agent and inspector of metal- 
lurgical material and products for buy- 
er’s account), 25 rue Adolphe, Rodange, 
Luxembourg, wishes to obtain agency 
for machine tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies for iron and steel industries and 
iron ore mines. Firm also offers to act 
as agent for U. S. companies to in- 
spect metallurgical material and prod- 
ucts, rolling stock for railroads, etc., 
purchased in Europe, and desires to 
contact U. S. firms wishing to manu- 
facture their products in Luxembourg. 
Correspondence in French or German 
preferred. 


Rubber Goods: 

Switzerland—Robert Tissot & Fils 
(importing distributor, wholesaler), 5-7 
Escaliers du Grand-Pont, Lausanne, 
wishes to obtain agency for rubber 
goods used in the automotive and shoe 
industries. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 


Germany—Walter Bonnes, represent- 
ing Edeka Import E. G.m.b.H., 52 An 
der Alster, Hamburg, is interested in 
contacting California growers, packers, 
and exporters of dried and fresh fruit, 
as well as Chicago lard packers. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 22, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Palace Hotel, Market and 
Montgomery Streets, San Francisco, 
California; c/o Palmer House, State and 
Monroe Streets, Chicago, Illinois; and 
c/o Plaza Hotel, 5th Ave. and 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Dr. Werner Schulten, rep- 
resenting Gebr. Schulten, Oeding Bez. 
Muenster/Westf., is interested in visit- 
ing cotton cord weaving mills and 
clothing manufacturers, and desires 
technical information on textile ma- 
chines. Scheduled to arrive April 21, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Edison, 228 W. 
47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Germany—Eugen Schwarz, represent- 
ing Eugen Schwarz, Gipsermeister 
(plasterer), 83 Rohrackerstrasse, Stutt- 
gart-Hedelfingen, wishes to become ac- 
quainted with U. S. plastering methods, 
to determine possible usage in Germany, 
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as well as study’ use of plastering ma- 
chines and wire netting construction. 
Scheduled to arrive April 12, via New 
York, for a visit of 28 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: 454 Minnesota Avenue, Buffalo, 
New York. Itinerary: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Newark and _ Irvington 
(N. J.), Syracuse, Albany, Buffalo, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

India—Sigmund Magnus, represent- 
ing Metallica Works (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, and manufactur- 
er), 11 Worli Road, Bombay 18, is 


interested in nonferrous metals and 
machinery, and requests technical in- 
formation on manufacturing nonferrous 
alloys. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Werner Lorch, 210 West 
107th Street, Apartment 1E, New York 
25, N. Y. 


Japan—Noboru Hamashima, repre- 
senting Japan Optical Co., Ltd. (Nippon 
Kogaku K.K.) (manufacturer of binoc- 
ulars and telescopes, cameras and photo- 
graphic lenses, microscopes, surveying 
instruments, and optical instruments 
and glass), 5447 Oi Morimae-cho, Shina- 
gawa-ku, Tokyo, is interested in sur- 
veying U. S. market for his firm’s 
products. Scheduled to arrive April 12, 
via Seattle, for a visit Of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o OFITRA—Overseas Fi- 
nance & Trading Co., Inc., 465 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco 4, California. 
Itinerary: Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Japan—Shotaro Hasegawa, represent- 
ing Osaka Gas Kabushiki Kaisha (Osaka 
Gas Co., Ltd.), No. 1, 5-chome, Hira- 
nomachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in importing into Japan oil and 
gas equipment for his firm’s own use, 
as well as obtaining technical infor- 
mation concerning production. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 12, via San Fran- 
cisco, ‘for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Callan, Simon & Norton, 
21 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and Portland (Oreg.). 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. : 

Sweden—Per Anton Naumburg, rep- 
resenting AB. P. Naumburg & Co. (im- 
porter, retailer, manufacturer), 24 
Norrlandsgatan, Stockholm, is _ inter- 
ested in technical developments in the 
U. S. pipe and tube manufacturing in- 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive April 17, 
via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. Frank Fee, 72-78 
Bronx Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 








The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field ffices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Ecuador. : 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Im- 
porters, Dealers and Exporters—Swit- 
zerland, 

Department Stores—Nicaragua, 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im. 
porters and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Ex. 
porters—Canada. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Paraguay. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Japan. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil. 


Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Ex- 
porters—Western Germany and Berlin, 


Machinery Importers and Distributors. 


—Brazil. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops— 
Mexico. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com. 
panies—Sweden. 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Guatemala. 

Musical Instrument Manufacturers— 
United Kingdom. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Ceylon. 

Petroleum Industry—Netherlands, 

Sugar Mills—Canada. e 

Textile Industry—Australia. 

Textile Industry—France. 

Wiping Waste and Journal Box Pack. 
ing Importers and Dealers—Chile, 


New Study Planned 
(Continued from Page 18) 





dicated for this supplement, it appears 
that the subscription rate, if equally 
apportioned among subscribers, would 
be between $20-and $40 a year. The 
exact rate, however, will depend on the 
number of subscriptions that may be 
forthcoming. 

Additional information "may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Foreign Trade 
Division, Bureau of the Census, U. S, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
ao, DG 
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Japan Reopens Service 


To Taiwan 


The 2,493-gross ton steamship 
Muroran Maru of Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (NYK), which left Kobe, 
Japan, in March for Taiwan, is 
the first ship to be placed on a 
regular run between those coun- 
tries since the end of World 
War II. ¥ 

The ship reportedly will return 
to Kobe from Taiwan carrying 
mainly such foodstuffs as bananas 
and canned pineapple. 











Poland's TV Station To 

Move to Higher Location 
Poland’s only television station is to 

be moved later this year from its pres- 


ent site on the east bank of the Vistula 
River in Warsaw to the city’s highest 


building. This location will enable tele- 


vision programs to be viewed as far 
as the towns of -Zyrardow and Otwock, 
a radius of about 28 miles. 


This experimental station, which be- 
gan transmitting in the latter part of 
1952, is now broadcasting a weekly 
program every Friday on a wave length 
of 3.35 meters on 625 lines. 

A television station is planned for 
Lodz and another later at Krakow. On 
completion of the current 6-year plan, 
regular daily television programs re- 
portedly will be transmitted from 
Warsaw and Lodz. Coaxial cables are 
to be used between the stations so that 
individual programs may be broadcast 
simultaneously over all of them, 


/ 


Japanese Line Reopens 
South American Service 


The 10,698-deadweight ton S.S. Santos 
Maru of Osaka Shosen Kaisha (OSK), 
one of the leading Japanese shipping 
firms, is the first vessel to be placed in 
regular service on the South American 
route. 


The vessel is expected to sail some 
time in May to Argentina via Los An- 
Panama, La QGuaira, Belem, 
Recife, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevi- 
deo, arriving at Buenos Aires as the 
last port of call, 

On the return trip the ship will stop 
at Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia 
Blanca, Curacao, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, Panama, and Los Angeles. 

Additional vessels are expected to be 
Placed on this route in June and July. 
The route, according to OSK’s plan, will 
be used primarily to provide transporta- 


tion for Japanese immigrants to South 
America, 


April 27, 1953 





Grain Elevator-To Be 
Built at Port Osaka 


A program has been instituted by the 
city of Osaka, Japan, for construction 
of a grain elevator at the port. This 
program is supplementary to, not a part 
of, the 10-year port improvement pro- 
gram instituted in 1947. 

The plan is to construct a number of 
elevator units or silos, each with a 500- 
ton capacity. 

The cost of the entire project will be 
in excess of 500,000,000 yen ($1,389,000). 
Sixty million yen has been appropriated 
for the 1952-53 fiscal year for construc- 
tion of the foundation of the elevator. 
Contracts for this work have been con- 
cluded, and materials and manpower are 
now being collected. The basic construc- 
tion is scheduled to be completed by 
May of this year. 

Twenty-five silos having a combined 
capacity of 12,500 tons are expected to 
be completed by April 1954. Machinery 
necessary for putting the elevators into 
operation will then be purchased at an 
estimated cost of 100,000,000 yen, and 
is expected to be installed and the 
elevator put in operation by the fall of 
1954. 

Construction of an additional 25 silos, 
also with a total capacity of 12,500-tons, 
will then be undertaken, and the ma- 
chinery installed for the original units 
can be used for these additional silos. 
The entire project of 50 silos, whose 
combined capacity will be 25,000 tons, 
is expected to be completed by March 
1955. 

The port of Osaka handles approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of grain a year. 
It is now unloaded by means of a 
“slide” onto lighters for transportation 
to the docks, but the method is ineffi- 
cient and loss of grain by falling into 
the sea, being scattered, etc. is valued 
at 30,000,000 yen a year. 

It now takes 6 days to unload a 
vessel carrying 8,000 to 9,000 tons of 
grain. The elevator will reduce unload- 
ing time to 2 days, and shipping compa- 
nies will therefore realize a saving, as 
the cost for every day that a ship is in 
port is approximately 700,000 yen. 





Shipping Capacity Doubled 
At Surinam River Port 


The dredging of a turning basin in 
the Cettica River at Meenge, Surinam, 
has almost doubled its shipping capacity. 

Before this work was completed ships 
were towed stern first the last few 
miles to the loading dock, and only one 
ship could enter this stretch at one 
time. Two ships can now sail under 
their own power to the basin, but one 
must remain there while the other 
loads. Upon completion of the loading 
dock, now under construction, two ships 
can be loaded at the same time. 


Madagascar Plans Large 
Road, Bridge Program 


Madagascan roadbuilding activities in 
1953 are to be concentrated in two sec- 
tors, one on the 580-kilometer Majunga- 
Tananarive road, where 220 kilometers 
are still in urgent need of repair, and 
the other connecting the Sosumav su- 
gar factory at Ambilobe with Ambanja. 


Nine bridges are planned for the 
year. One is to be at Ankaraemna, 
south of Fianarantsoa. Two are to be 
built on the road between the Sakoa 
coal basin and Soalara. One is for the 
Fanjahira River on the road between 
Thosy and Fort Dauphin, and five are 
planned for the Tananarive-Tamatave 
road. The big railway bridge at Bricka- 
ville also is finally to become a reality. 


Although the size of each of these 
projected bridges is not known, they 
will total 700 meters in length, and the 
Brickaville structure is to be 250 meters 
long. 

The extent to which this considerable 
program-of road and bridge building can 
be implemented depends largely on the 
size of the investment credits granted 
to Madagascar by FIDES, an autono 
mous agency of the French Government 
created for the purpose of administer- 
ing Treasury grants to be used in the 
public works programs of the oversea 
territories. 

In 1952 some 450 kilometers of Mada- 
gascan roads were given a tar surfacing 
and 120 kilometers were properly 
ballasted. The Majunga-Tananarive road 
was ballasted for 50 kilometers, ap- 
proximately 25 kilometers at each end 
of the highway, the Tananarive-Tulear 
road for 50 kilometers, and various 
other principal roads for 40 kilometers. 

Three bridges were built in 1952: 
a 38-meter span over the Katsacka on 
the Tananarive-Miarinarive road, and 
two more on the Sosumav sugar factory 
road, a 76-meter span over the Manan- 
jeba and a 40-meter span over the 
Besokatra. 


SABENA Expands Operations 


Operations of SABENA, the Belgian 
National airline, continued to expand 
in 1952 and additional growth is ex- 
pected as 10 new DC-6s are to be added 
next year. ; 

Passengers carried in 1952 totaled 
277,028, compared with 260,674 in 1951. . 
The increase was on the long-haul lines, 
particularly onthe trans-Atlantic Brus- 
sels-New York route after tourist class 
was introduced in May 1952. 

Goods traffic on the regular lines of 
the company has been constantly on the 
increase, and this made it possible to 
bring into operation toward the end of 
1952 all-cargo services for the Congo 
and New York. 
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Belgium Considering 
Television Statute 


The Belgian Governfent, through its 
Ministry of Communications, is consid- 
ering the preparation of a basic televi- 
sion statute which will be ready for 
promulgation in about.2 years, accord- 
ing to the Ministry. 

In the meantime, to deal with 
problems arising out of television devel- 
opment, the Government has appointed 
two governmental advisory groups, one 
for the technical aspects of television 
broadcasting, and the other for the 
social, cultural, and legal implications 
of broadcasts. 

A 10-man Television Technical Ad- 
visory Group has been set up within the 
Ministry of Communications, the func- 
tions of which are as follows: 

@ To study technical problems con- 
nected with the inauguration, develop- 
ment, and improvement of television 
services. 

@ To direct Belgian participation in 
international television conferences. 

@ To assist in preparation of the fu- 
ture television statute from a technical 
aspect. 

Members of the group shall be 
composed of 4 university professors, 2 
experts chosen for their individual 
qualifications, 2 members of the Bel- 
gian Radiobuilders Association, and 2 
representatives of the Ministry of 
Communications. 

These officials will serve without 
special remuneration for these services, 
although expenses incurred in perform- 
ance of duties connected with the 
advisory group are to be reimbursed. 





Restoration of Egyptian- 
Libyan Railway Proposed 


The Egyptian Government has sent a 
technical mission to Libya to study 
ways of restoring the railway from 
Ridotta Caprizzo on the Egyptian bor- 
der to Tobruk. 

This single-track, standard-gage line 
has not been in use for several years 
and, according to the inspection report, 
has been found to be damaged in sev- 
eral places, usually by the removal of 
ties by nomadic sheepherders. It is esti- 
mated that necessary repairs could be 
made in 3 months. 


Restoration of this railway service is 
understood to have been a subject of 
discussion between Libyan and Egyp- 
tian officials concerned with recent 
trade agreement negotiations. The 
Libyans feel that reestablishment of 
this line would help the movement of 
goods between the two countries. Also 
it is hoped that eventually the service 
may be extended to link Benghazi and 
perhaps Tripoli, 
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TV To Be Developed 
In Belgium 


The initial phase of television 
broadcasting is to be inaugurated 
in Belgium in October of this 
year, according to several govern- 
mental and industrial sources. 

The National Radio Broadcast- 
ing Institute, which has been 
assigned the responsibility of de- 
veloping TV broadcasting over a 
period of 3 years, has awarded 
contracts for the construction of 
studio and transmitting equip- 
ment. 

Various Belgian radio manufac- 
turers have individually decided 
on receiver models which will be 
placed on the market within the 
next few months in preparation 
for the initiation of Belgian TV 
broadcasting . 











Port Chittagong Now in 
Process of Development 


Seven new jetties in the port of Chit- 
tagong, Pakistan, are expected to be 
completed by June 1954. 


The long-term Chittagong port de- 
velopment, for which the Government 


of Pakistan has sanctioned more than 
140,000,000 rupees, is expected to pro- 
vide the port with 13 jetties with mod- 
ern cranes and 14 light pontoon jetties. 

The port will have berthing capacity 
for 24 ships and will be able to handle 
3 million tons of cargo traffic a year, or 
twelve times it pre-partition capacity. 

This long-term project is expected to 
be ready by 1956. The Government of 
Pakistan has spent 10,000,000 rupees on 
new building in this port ‘since the 
partition. 


Ireland Establishes- New 
Code for Air Transport 


A code of practices and procedures 
for the conduct of commercial air trans- 
port operations in the Irish Republic has 
been established by a new air-navigation 
order. The order, effective April 1, 
applies also to private aircraft. 

The chief provisions of the order deal 
with minimum flight altitudes, weather 
conditions, loads, aircraft performance, 
and types of airfields to be used for the 
various kinds of planes. Radio appara- 
tus, maintenance standards for aircraft, 
and instruments and safety devices are 
also covered. 


The new order gives legal effect to the 
Republic’s acceptance of Annex 6 to the 
Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. 








World Trade Week, May 11-23. 


Holland-America, Royal Mail 
Plan North Pacific Service 


A biweekly joint service by the Hol- 
land-America Line and Royal Mail 
Lines, Ltd., between the Continent, 
United Kingdom, and the North Pacific 
coast via the Panama Canal, begun this 
month, has been announced. 


This service was resumed a few years 
ago but at irregular, intervals and 
chiefly with vessels of the Holland- 
America Line. In the future an equal 
number of Royal Mail Lines vessels will 
be employed, sailings to take place 
alternately. 


The Holland-America Line reports 
that the service will be maintained with 
fast modern vessels, fitted with the 
latest system of refrigeration for the 
transportation of perishable cargo and 
with accommodations for passengers. 

On the outward voyage the ships will 
load at Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and London. The principal 
ports of call on the North Pacific coast 
will be Los Angeles harbor, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Victoria, and 
Vancouver. 





Private Interests To Take 
Over Portuguese Airline 


The granting of a concession to pri- 
vate interests to operate the civil air 
services now offered by the Govern- 
ment-owned Transportes Aereos Portu- 
gueses (TAP) has been proposed by the 
Government of Portugal. 

The proposed legislation provides 
that the concession will be valid for 
20 years and that 75 percent of the 
capital of the new company shall be of 
Portuguese origin. 

To guarantee acquisition of sufficient 
capital to establish the company and 


purchase new aircraft, the Government. 


has signified its willingness to underwrite 
bond issues to the amount of 75,000,000 
escudos, (1 escudo—US$0.03% ). 
Negotiation of this concession is 
scheduled to take place soon. The new 
company will continue to operate TAP 
services, and it also plans to inaugurate 
a new schedule between Lisbon and Rio 
de Janeiro as soon as additional new 
long-range aircraft can be purchased. 


Air Traffic, Facilities 
Expanded in Lebanon 


Air traffic in Lebanon increased con- 
siderably in 1952. Passenger arrivals 
rose to 80,886, compared with 58,532 in 
1951. Airlines in general increased their 
facilities, and BOAC inaugurated Comet 
flights to South Africa via Beirut. 

An American line expanded its re- 
gional headquarters at Beirut and added 
a special cargo service. Another Ameri- 
can line opened offices in Beirut and 
began a charter service, and national 
air lines continued to do a thriving 
business. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Extensive Tax Changes 
Made in Thailand 


Recent changes in Thailand’s taxes 
include: 


@ Reductions in personal income tax 
rates and stamp duties. 

@ Institution of a business tax and 
of a sales tax on luxury and semi- 
Juxury goods. 

@ Repeal of the business premise tax; 
the banking, credit, savings, and insur- 
ance tax; the rice and sugar sales tax; 
and the hotel and restaurant tax. 

Although the Revenue Code Amend- 
ment Act (No. 10) B. E. 2496 (1953) 
came into force making these changes 


"on February 22, the effective dates for 


the specific taxes vary. 

Personal income tax rates are greatly 
reduced and deductions are liberalized. 
The new tax rates are progressive, in- 
creasing from 10 percent on net incomes 
not exceeding 100,000 baht a year to 
a maximum of 50 percent on net in- 
come exceeding 400,000 baht. Under the 
previous tax schedule net income was 
taxable at the basic rate of 10 percent 
and progressive surtaxes were charged 
on all income over 12,000 baht up to 
a maximum of 60 percent on income 
over 120,000 baht. 

The new business tax replaces the 
business premises tax; the banking, 
credit, savings, and insurance tax; the 


‘rice and sugar sales tax; and the hotel 


and restaurant tax. The rate of this 
new tax is generally 1 to 15 percent 
of “gross takings.” 


Tax Imposed on Retail Sales 


A new retail sales tax, the com- 
modities purchase tax, imposes taxes 
of 5 to J0 percent on the sales price 
of precious metals and stones, refrigera- 
tors, air-conditioning equipment, fans, 
washing machines, watches and acces- 
sories, radios, phonographs, phonograph 
records, cameras, projectors, enlarging 
and developing equipment, unexposed 
film, motorcars and accessories, and 
motorcycles and accessories. Gasoline 
is subject to a 1-percent tax. 

The stamp duty tax, which requires 
revenue stamps to be affixed to nearly 
all documents incident to conducting 
a business, is modified and the rates 
are greatly reduced. 

Further information regarding details 
of the new amendment may be ob- 
tained from the Far Eastern Division, 
Officer of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

These recent tax changes supersede 
information on taxation included in the 
Department of Commerce publication 
“Establishing a Business in Thailand,” 
Business Information Service, World 
Trade Series No. 243, July 1952. 
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New Commonwealth Development 
Company Now Under Way in Britain 


The new British development corporation, the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company, Ltd., formed by private financial, 
industrial, and commercial concerns with financial support from the 
Bank of England, has an authorized capitalization of £15,000,000, it 


was announced late in March. 

Nearly 60 percent of this amount, 
£8,250,000 in £1 A shares, will be sub- 
scribed to by private British industrial, 
commercial, mining, shipping, and finan- 
cial interests. The remaining £6,750,000 
in £1 B shares will be taken up by 
the Bank of England. However, only 
10 percent of the amount of stock 
authorized will be issued immediately. 

The company, which will finance its 
operations for the most part through 
borrowing, has the power to borrow 
up to double the amount of capital 
issued. 


The company is expected to follow a 
conservative policy with regard to loans 
and investments, acting as a lender of 
last resort, and only when an eligible 
borrower has raised as much capital as 
possible through the regular capital and 
securities markets in addition to hav- 
ing invested a reasonable amount of his 
own capital resources. 

The aim_of the corporation is to sup- 


plement rather than replace existing. 


banking and _ financial institutions. 
Technical advice and assistance on de- 
velopment matters, contacts with over- 
sea capital markets and cooperation 
with international lending institutions 
as well as those in Britain, and possible 
use as a clearing house for information 
on these subjects are expected to be 
its immediate major contributions to 
Commonwealth development. 


Investment in Canada Increases 


In the meantime British private di- 
rect and portfolio investments in Can- 





Brazil Clarifies Operation 
Of Free Exchange Market 


Entry of foreign exchange into Bra- 
zil through its new free market is 
exempt for fiscal purposes from verifi- 
cation of origin and is not subject to 
taxation, the Brazilian Minister of Fi- 
nance declared in an official press no- 
tice on March 5. He added that the 
policy of attracting foreign capital 
should not be hampered by a taxation 
system which would jeopardize entry of 
capital. 

Brazilian-owned financial funds abroad 
can also be returned to the country 
through the free exchange market with- 
out explanation of their origin, accord- 
ing to a clarifying supplementary notice 
issued by the Banking Superintendency 
of the Bank of Brazil on March 23. 





ada have been accelerated. The British 
Government’s new policy of giving in- 
vestments in Canada priority over other 
nonsterling investments and of permit- 
ting long-term investments that do not 
necessarily result in immediate returns 
has greatly increased the rate of Bri- 
tish investment in that country. 

In the first 10 weeks of 1953 the 
British Treasury authorized nearly C$50 - 
million (at an annual rate about C$250 
million) of British investments in Can- 
ada. In 1950 and 1951 such investments 
amounted to about C$45-$50 million a 
year. Comparable figures are not yet 
available for 1952. 

In earlier years investments in Can- 
ada were financed from the proceeds of 
sales of British-owned securities there 
and thus did not entail a drain on 
sterling-area reserves. Other sources 
of dollar exchange will be needed in 


1953 if the present rate of investment 
continues. 


Portugal Studies Ways To 
Increase Use of Checks 


A commission has been appointed 
in Portugal to study the best means of 
increasing the use of checks, with a 
view to facilitating payments and pos- 
sibly reducing the monetary circulation, 
the Portuguese Minister of Finance has 
announced. 

The use of checks, although steadily 
increasing, is still relatively small. Even 
large companies commonly make pay- 
ments in cash. National and local gov- 
ernments do not accept checks in pay- 
ment of taxes or other obligations, ex- 
cept for bank drafts on the Bank of 
Portugal, and even these must be certi- 
fied by the Bank of Portugal before 
they are acceptable. 








German Firms To Open 
Foreign Branches 


The West German Government 
has authorized a number of Ger- 
man firms to open 150 to 200 
foreign branches in 30 cities. 

Many of these branches are to 
be established in Brazil, and others 
will be opened in sterling-bloc 
countries, Canada, Spain, India, 
whe Netherlands, and France. 
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Colombia Frees Private 
Power Companies of Tax 


Privately owned electric power com- 
panies in Colombia have been exempted 
from payment of certain taxes and ob- 
ligations provided they furnish elec- 
tric energy to the public exclusively and 
permanently and their rates and reg- 
ulations have been approved by the 
Colombian Ministry of Development. 

This legislation, formalized by decree 
No. 653 of March 12, 1953, represents 
an attempt by the Colombian Govern- 
ment to stimulate private investment in 
public service electric power companies 
by giving them the same advantages 
with reference to taxes and other Gov- 
ernment obligations which Government- 
owned electric power companies have. 

The taxes and obligations from which 
private electric companies now are ex- 
empt are: 

@ Patrimony tax. 

@® Other taxes which Government- 
owned electric power companies do not 
pay. 

@ Forced investments decreed by thé 
Government, including the 2%-percent 
tax destined for the Empresa Sideruriga 
Nacional de Paz de Rio (National Steel 
Co.). 

@ Customs duties on generating ma- 
chinery and heavy equipment, such as 
transformers, for exclusive use of the 
enterprise. . 

Private electric power companies will, 
in addition, be permitted to pay the 
income tax-by means of 20-year drafts, 
which will be issued for the total value 
of the income tax for the preceding 
year. The companies must, however, 
reinvest funds equivalent to the value of 
the drafts in expansion or improvement 
of their facilities, or, with the previous 
authorization of the Ministry of Devel- 
opment, in new electric-energy installa- 
tions. 

The drafts will pay an interest no 


greater than 3 percent, and the com- 
panies issuing them may redeem them 
in total or in part at any time before 
their expiration by paying the holders 
their nominal value or that part of 
the nominal value which they propose 
to redeem. Accumulated interest which 
has not been paid at the time of re- 
demption wil be paid when the drafts 
are redeemed. 


Present or future foreign-domiciled 
creditors of any electric power com- 
pany in Colombia supplying energy to 
the public, whether Government or pri- 
vately owned, will be exempt from the 
patrimony tax on long-term investments 
in or loans to such power companies. 





Egypt To Regulate 
Foreign Investment 


A new law regulating foreign capital 
investment in Egypt was passed by the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers on April 1. 

Annual transfer of earnings to the 
extent of 10 percent “of the registered 
capital investment is authorized, Earn- 
ings in excess of that amount may be 
accumulated for later transfer in years 
when earnings fall below 10 percent. 
After 5 years capital may be repatriated 
at the rate of 20 percent a year for 5 
years. 


Establishment of a Foreign Capital 
Investment Committee to review ap- 
plications for capital entry and super- 
vise the administration of transfer of 
capital and earnings is also provided 
for. 

The new legislation is in line with 
the announced policy of the Naguib 
Government to encourage foreign in- 
vestment in Egypt. : 


The text of the law has not yet 
been received in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. When available an an- 
nouncement will be made in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 


Portuguese Superior Council 
Of Industry Reorganized 


The Portuguese Superior Council of 
Industry, reorganized on February 9, 
1953, is now under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Economy, and includes 
representatives of Government agencies 
and corporate organizations, economists, 
engineers, and businessmen. 


The purpose of the reorganization was 
to strengthen the Council by enabling it 
to make recommendations not only on 
problems of the regulation of industrial 
competition, but also on the organiza- 
tion and development of industries. 


Its functions are to include the study 
of measures to standardize the quality 
of Portuguese products, and the study 
of means to stabilize production and 
employment in the face of foreign com- 
petition. 





Crude magnesite produced in Austria 
reached an all-time record in 1952 of 
742,259 tons. Production in 1951 totaled 
664,839 tons. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 
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